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Chemical Knowledge to 
Rescue Agriculture by 
Farming the Air 

as Well as the Earth 


HEN the gasoline engine was in- 
vented, the doom of agriculture, 
in the old sense, was sealed. The poli- 
ticians neither saw nor foresaw this 
doom and it has remained for the sci- 
entists to reveal it. Stated in simple 
terms the idea is this: From time im- 
memorial the farmer raised his own 
power right on his farm. This was in 
the shape of oxen, horses, mules, etc. 
The farmer grew his crops, fed them 
to his animals, and they did work for 
him. The farmer was able to sell his 
surplus crops at a profit because they 
had cost him very little to produce. 
The farm animals produced his ferti- 
lizer for him and this fertilizer, as well 
as the waste and roughage, was plow- 
ed back into the soil, thus keeping up 
its fertility. By proper rotation of 
crops this “farm cycle” could be kept 
up for a thousand generations without 
causing much injury to the soil. 
Don’t take the Pathfinder’s say-so 
for it; here is what Dr. William J. 
Hale, one of the leading chemists of 
the country, says: “Shortly after the 
beginning of this century occurred 
the greatest catastrophe ever known 
to the farm. This lay in the develop- 
nent of the internal-combustion en- 
gine, leading to our automobile and 
tractor. These gasoline-propelled ma- 
‘hines, which were most welcome to 
everyone, rapidly displaced the horse- 
drawn vehicle and actually of late 
they are displacing the short-haul 
steam-propelled trains. The blow to 
the farm came unawares. Slowly but 
surely the horse passed out of the pic- 
ture. The low-cost farm produce was 
forced into other animals, such as the 
hog, and the markets became so glut- 
ted with pork that no profit could be 
made. Since 1920 the horse and mule 
population of the United States has 
lropped by nearly nine million, or by 
ver 37 per cent. In this way some 
0,000,000 acres were released from 
profitable cultivation. Our civilization 
took its rise with the dawn of agricul- 
ture, witnessed in the taming of ani- 
mals and cultivation of the land by 
their aid. Yet here in one fell swoop, 
within a single decade, from 1920 to 
1930, the wreck has been complete.” 
What is the situation now? Gaso- 


line autos and tractors are not pro- 
duced on the farm but they have to be 
purchased, at outrageous prices com- 
pared to farm products, by money 
which must first be made on the farm, 
with its reduced producing ability. 
Not only that, but the gasoline, oils, 
tires and other supplies of these gas- 
driven vehicles have to be purchased, 
for cash, from outside sources. And 
nobody can say that any gas-driven 
contraption does its part by helping to 
fertilize the land. The common law 
recognizes a distinct difference be- 
tween animals which manure the land 





—Washington News 


“Can they make the grade?” Can the 

railroads collect higher charges for trans- 

portation when they can’t even prosper 
at present rates? 


and those that do not. The former 
are rated much higher in the scale, 
as they help to maintain the farm 
cycle. By the substitution of high-cost 
gas power for power produced large- 
ly from cheap surplus farm products, 
the farmer’s costs soared so high that 
it became practically impossible for 
him to raise anything at a profit— 
especially when his chief staple prod- 
ucts had to be sold against a world 
market in which low prices and low 
costs were universal. In this situa- 
tion there was no hope for the farmer. 
But his interest and taxes and other 
expenses kept going on and by this 
simple process he got deeper in the 
hole as each year went by. The agri- 
cultural machinery combines and 
other big interests have kept their 
prices up practically to the war-time 
level so that the farmer, whose dollars 
were worth only 50 cents or so in 
exchange for factory products, became 


less and less able to buy. The farmer 
also became the victim of the high- 
pressure salesmanship of the big busi- 
ness magnates and the crazy money- 
lenders. The result was that the farm- 
ers spent their hard-earned money for 
things which were of little or no real 
value to them, and the result was that 
the mortgage indebtedness on the 
farms is still around six billion dol- 
ilars—or about one-fourth as big as the 
national debt. It is plain to anybody 
with a slight knowledge of arithmetic 
that the farmers cannot be expected 
to produce enough to pay the interest 
on such a vast sum—let alone the prin- 
cipal. The government is doing good 
work in getting these farm mortgages 
reduced, and the interest rates also re- 
duced—but the load is just too big for 
the farming industry to carry. 
Obviously, it would only make mat- 
ters worse if the farmers go on and 
produce more—when the experts fig- 
ure that it is impossible to market 
these products anywhere in the world 
except at a loss. According to a 
thorough survey made by the Farm- 
ers’ Union the average cost of produc- 
ing a bushel of wheat in the Mid-West 
is $1.38 a bushel—which is far above 
the present price. The cost of produc- 
ing pork is claimed to be $11.32 a hun- 
dred weight—which is also far above 
the market price. When we hear of 
how much the farmers are getting for 
their products we have to remember 
that the farmers are expected to “pay 
the freight” both ways. That is, when 
the crops go to market, the transporta- 
tion charges are a big item which has 
to be deducted from the market price. 
And when the farmers buy the prod- 
ucts of industry, they again have to 
pay the cost of transportation. During 


the World war the railroads were 
strongly unionized, after a general 
strike threat. Railroad rates were 


boosted high and they have never been 
brought down. As we showed in our 
leading article of the Pathfinder of 
Dec. 1, 1934, in 1933 the index of farm 
products had dropped to only 65 per 
cent of normal while the cost of dis- 
tribution was still at 140 and the aver- 
age wage level was still higher—176. 
This is enough to prove the fact—al- 
ready well known—that the farmer 
has to pay both going and coming. He 
has to do this because the conditions 
are so strongly organized against him, 
A mountain of high costs thus stands 
between the farm and the market, and 
it is just too much to overcome. The 


(Continued on page 13) 





























































TIMELY TOPICS 


TO TAKE PROFIT FROM WAR 

Because he believes the “time has 
come to take profit out of war,” legis- 
lation designed to do exactly that as 
well as to equalize the nation’s bur- 
dens and prevent overproduction in 
such an event will occupy an impor- 
tant place on President Roosevelt’s 
legislative program. At a White House 
conference the President selected his 
newest New Deal commission, which 
will draft definite legislative proposals 
on this subject for Congress to consid- 


er. Bernard M. Ba- 
= 





ruch, former head 
of the War Indus- 
tries Board, is the 
chairman of the 
commission and he 
will be aided by 
Gen. Hugh S. John- 
son, former NRA 
administrator and 
Baruch’s assistant 
on the war board, 
which puts. the 
fiery General back ; 

in the New Deal. Baruch 
Other members 

are Secretary of State Hull, Secretary 
of Treasury Morgenthau, Secretary of 
War Dern, Secretary of Navy Swan- 
son, Secretary of Agriculture Wallace, 
Secretary of Labor Perkins, Gen. 
Douglas MacArthur, Chief of Staff of 
the Army, Under Secretary of State 
Phillips, Assistant Secretary of Navy 
Roosevelt, Under Secretary of Agri- 
culture Tugwell, Assistant Secretary 
of Labor McGrady, Foreign Trade Ad- 
viser Peek and Federal Railroad Co- 
ordinator Eastman. 

This is the first definite step taken 
toward munitions contro] although va- 
rious proposals have been placed be- 
fore the public and Congress in the 
past 15 years. As a matter of fact, 
President Harding advocated the elim- 
ination of private profits from war ac- 
tivities and the drafting of wartime 
wealth just the same as the drafting of 
man-power. His successors, Presi- 
dents Coolidge and Hoover, were be- 
lievers in the same thing. From time 
to time various congressmen have of- 
fered legislative proposals on the sub- 
ject but with no success. Not even the 
recommendations of the War Policies 
Board which were submitted in 1932 
brought any results although this re- 
port is to be thoroughly studied by 
the new commission. 

The new program will probably be 
built around the following proposals: 
In case of war, prices would be “peg- 
ged” immediately to prevent skyrock- 
eting; and that war profits would be 
seized by drastic taxation. The 1932 
report urged a 95 per cent tax on all 
incomes above the three-year average 
previous to such war. 

Criticism of the presidential action 
was voiced at first by members of the 
Senate Munitions Investigating com- 
mittee, especially by Senator Gerald P. 
Nye, committee chairman, and Senator 








Arthur Vandenberg, although it was 
to this end the committee had been 
working. They held to the belief that 
legislative action should not have been 
undertaken until after the investiga- 
tion is concluded. Some fear it will 
slow down—if not actually stop—the 
investigation since the funds are run- 
ning short and they fear now that new 
appropriations may not be made. The 
committee is also said to have been 
resentful because none of its members 
was invited to the conference. But 
the President made it plain that he ex- 
pected the two groups to cooperate. 

In the meantime, the Senate commit- 
tee charged the War and Navy De- 
partments with being “co-defendants” 
in the inquiry and produced evidence 
indicating that the War Department 
was friendly to the munitions men and 
aided them whenever possible. Evi- 
dence revealed that a gun was loaned 
for a powder demonstration in Hol- 
land and arrangements were made for 
the department to furnish one firm 
with post-war ammunition for sale to 
Japan, This agreement was never car- 
ried out but the department later did 
lend 60,000 of its 67,000 pounds reserve 
supply of war chemicals after a fire 
had caused a shortage in the firm’s 
supply. Most sales to foreign govern- 
ments were made, witnesses testified, 
with the knowledge and approval of 
the War Department which felt that if 
American firms got the business the 
department could keep a closer check 
on foreign war supplies. Other evi- 
dence revealed munitions manufactur- 
ers piling up from 50 to 300 per cent 
profits in 1917-18 (in one case the 
profit was 800 per cent) exclusive of 
tax reductions. A high spot in the 
investigation was the charge of the 
committee council that one firm real- 
ized a 39,000 per cent profit on its 
small cash investment for building and 
operating for the government during 
the war the Old Hickory powder plant 
in Tennessee. 

It is the amassing of such fortunes 
as these and wartime profiteering that 





ON ieee 
—Washington Post 
There is not much news in the fact that a 


dog bites a man, but when the man bites 
the dog, that’s news. 
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the President hopes to prevent. Score< 
of documents, many of them relating 
to alleged graft in arms sales, were 
read in the record. This was revealed 
by company correspondence as ranv. 
ing from Christmas presents as trifling 
as pocket knives in Brazil to the pay- 
ment of a straight 10 per cent commis- 
sion to a commander of the Nationa! 
Guard in Nicaragua. The committe 
was also given a long list of names of 
individuals with incomes of $1,000.01) 
or over in one or more of the war 
years from 1915 to 1920. 


- oo oe 


PROCESSING TAXES & BENEFITS 


Both processing taxes and benetit 
and rental payments to farmers have 
been subjects of widespread public 
discussion for the past 18 months or 
more, or since the first processing tax- 
es were levied. Practically every jai! 
brings the Pathfinder hundreds of let- 
ters inquiring about these New Deal 
taxes, who pays them and who bene- 
fits by them, While no final statement 
of all of the facts about processing taxy- 
es and benefit payments is possible at 
this time because experience has not 
yet been sufficient to disclose all of 
the facts, it is possible on the basis of 
present information to present such 
facts as are known, 

There have been all kinds of guess- 
es, claims and rumors floating around 
concerning these new 
taxes. One false idea 
very frequently met 
is that the millions of 
dollarsin benefit pay- 
ments to farmers are 
increasing the public 
debt by so many mil- 
lions. That, of course, 
is absurd. Benefit pay- 
ments are financed 
by the processing tax- 
es and do not in- 

Davis crease the national 
debt. Chester C. Da- 
vis, Agricultural Adjustment Act ad- 
ministrator, recently announced tha! 
processing tax collections asof Novem- 
ber 1 totaled more than $550,000,(00), 
while on the same date benefit pay- 
ments financed by the taxes amounted 
to less than $425,000,000, making th 
collections exceed the disbursement of 
rental and benefit payments by more 
than $125,000,000. Of course, as is to 
be expected, the receipts and pay- 
ments vary continually, sometimes re- 
ceipts and sometimes payments being 
in excess. 

A lot of people have asked “why 
processing taxes.” In other words, 
what is the purpose of these process- 
ing taxes? To answer that question !t 
is first necessary to know the purpose 
of the Agricultural Adjustment Act and 
the agricultural adjustment programs 
now in force. Their purpose was no: 
merely to achieve agricultural recov- 
ery and maintain that position for ag- 
riculture. Their purpose was also to 
aid national economic improvemen! 
generally through increasing farmers 
power to buy industrial goods and 
maintaining that power. 

Now the processing taxes are vill 
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io the agricultural adjustment pro- 
gram. They provide funds for financ- 
ing the major adjustment operation 
which increases the income of the 
producers of the basic commodities 
of wheat, cotton, corn, hogs, tobacco, 
sugar and peanuts. If we did not have 
them other taxes would have to be im- 
posed to raise the money. The money 
collected as processing taxes is paid 
out in rental or benefit payments to 
producers of these commodities to 
compensate them for their cooperation 
in controlling their production and 
pays for the administration of the 


program. And by encouraging adjust- 
ments that raise farm purchasing 


power the processing taxes promote 
the general welfare of the whole 


country. 
Still another point about which 
many are uncertain is the rate of 


these taxes. The law creating the AAA 
provides that the rate of the process- 
ing tax shall be the difference between 
the current average farm price and 
fair exchange value of the commodity, 
or parity, with provision for a smaller 
rate if the full tax rate would tend to 
decrease consumption and increase 
surpluses, or depress the farm price of 
the commodity. At present the rate of 
the tax on wheat is 30 cents per bush- 
el; on cotton, 4.2 cents per pound; on 
corn, five cents per bushel; on hogs, 
$2.25 per hundredweight; on tobacco 
it ranges downward from 6.1 cents 
per pound, farm sales weight, depend- 
ing upon the kind of tobacco and its 
uses; on sugar, one half cent per pound 
of raw sugar; and on peanuts, one 
cent per pound. The rate of tax is in 
effect from the beginning of the mar- 
keting year for which it is proclaimed 
by the Secretary of Agriculture and 
until a change is found necessary to 
carry out the policy of the act. Com- 
pensatory taxes equivalent to the cur- 
rent rate of the processing tax are also 
levied on imported articles manufac- 
tured wholly or in chief value from a 
taxed commodity. 

These taxes are usually levied upon 
the first domestic processing of any 
basic agricultural commodity on which 
rental or benefit payments are to be 
made. Therefore, they are collected 
through the processors and tend to 
iffect the level of wholesale and retail 
prices. The retail prices paid by the 
consumers of taxed products include 
the amount of the tax. But this does 
not necessarily mean gross consumer 
expenditures for the commodity will 
be larger nor even that in all cases 
there is a net increase in the retail 
price due to the tax. There is, how- 
ever, no way of getting around it that 
the consumer pays the tax in the sense 
that he tends to spend more for the 
idjusted supply of these taxed com- 
modities. 

But according to AAA figuring the 
increase in retail prices brought by 
the tax isn’t so great a burden, except 
perhaps in the case of pork. The 
Price equivalent of the hog processing | 
lax of $2.25 per hundredweight aver- 
iges about four and a half cents per 
hound on the yield of hog products 


Y 





The 


‘rom each animal slaughtered. 


processing tax of 30 cents per bushel 
of wheat is the equivalent of about 
half a cent on a one-pound loaf of 
bread, That is somewhat more than 
five per cent of the average retail 
price of bread. But for the farmer a 
rise of 30 cents a bushel on the wheat 
going into domestic consumption 
means an increase of 77 per cent on 
that domestically consumed wheat 
over his average farm price in 1932. 

To the consumer, says the AAA, the 
processing tax of 4.2 cents per pound 
on cotton is equivalent to about five 
cents on a cotton shirt or about five 
per cent of the retail price of a $1 
shirt. But to the farmer an increase 
of 4.2 cents per pound on cotton going 
into domestic consumption means an 
increase of nearly 100 per cent over 
the average price paid him for cotton 
at the low point in 1932. According 
to this authority the consumer’s indi- 
cated per capita share in the payment 
of the cotton processing tax is about 
$1.25 per year and of the wheat tax is 
less than $1 a year. Consumer prices 
for tobacco have increased very little, 
if any, despite the fact that the income 
of tobacco growers has been increas- 
ed by more than $70,000,000 in 1932 
and a further material increase is ex- 
pected in 1934. Also, it is claimed the 
effect of the sugar processing tax is 
offset by a reduction of the tariff on 
sugar in the same amount as the tax. 
The tariff was lowered half a cent 
when the half-cent processing tax was 
levied. All in all, then, the net in- 
crease in total retail expenditures by 
consumers due to the processing taxes 
probably amounts to less than one 
per cent. At least the AAA estimates 
it that way. 

While the consumer may bemoan 
the fact that he has to pay these taxes 
in the form of increased retail prices 
for taxed commodities, there are other 
‘mportant things to consider. Most of 
the price increases represent revivals 
from the low price levels of recent 
years. Of course the consumer profit- 
ed for a time by buying cheaply, but 
the loss, through these low prices, of 
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the farmers’ ability to buy goods man- 
ufactured in cities ultimately caused 
a decline of factory employment, and 
this affected city consumers adverse- 
ly. At the depths of the depression, it 
has been estimated, the number of 
workers who were idle as a result of 
inability of farmers to buy city-made 
goods totaled approximately 4,000,000. 
The revival of farm purchasing power 
resulting from increases of farm pric- 
es and payment of benefit and rental 
payments to producers has resulted in 
substantial improvement in farmers’ 
demand for industrial goods and thus 
in factory employment, 

Some people have claimed to be un- 
able to see how the processing taxes 
could affect the producer. The proc- 
essing tax may operate to increase 
the producer’s income in one or both 
of two ways. First, it provides funds 
for benefit payments which encourage 
adjustment in production. This ad- 
justment may itself increase the farm- 
er’s income. Second, the processing 
tax may operate to increase the farm- 
er’s income by functioning as a real 
tax,increasing the aggregate sum spent 
by consumers for farm products up to 
a fair exchange value. The tax tends 
to operate in this way with respect to 
wheat and cotton. When the process- 
ing tax fulfills these two functions, it 
has a double effect on the income of 
producers, first increasing it by the 
adjustment of supply, made possible 
by the tax, and second, by adding 
most of the tax to the producers’ in- 
come in the form of benefit payments. 
So both the American farmer and the 
American consumer have an interest 
in maintaining the fair exchange val- 
ue of farm products, 
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FOREIGN 


GERMANY 

Isobel Lillian Steele, Hollywood, 
Cal., gir] who was held four months in 
Moabit prison, Berlin, on spy charges, 
was deported from the Reich and sail- 
ed at once for America. 

To foil Cuba’s move to extradite 
him, former President of Cuba Ma- 
chado left his Hamburg hotel a few 
moments before Secret Police arrived 
and left immediately for Switzerland. 


GREAT BRITAIN 


While the People’s Assembly waited 
hopefully in far off Bangkok, the Pres- 
ident of that body, Chao Phya Srid- 
harmadhibes, and the Secretary Gen- 
eral of the State Council Dhamrong 
Navasvasti, who came from Siam for 
the purpose, conferred with King 
Prajadhipok in Surrey and urged him 
to reconsider his abdication threat 
uttered last October. 


YUGOSLAVIA 


Army reservists, numbering 2,000,000 
and made up of the entire ablebodied 
population of the country between the 
ages of 21 and 55, took the oath of 
allegiance at their mobilization cen- 
ters to their boy-King Peter II. 

Resignation of Foreign Minister Bog- 
olyub Yevtich brought on a crisis re- 
sulting in the fall of Premier Nikola 
Uzonovich’s ministry. 


MALAY PENINSULA 


On the eve of England’s test “at- 
tack” to determine the strength of the 
$50,000,000 naval base at Singapore 
Y. Nishimura, a leading citizen of the 
city, died of an alleged self-adminis- 
tered dose of poison as he was being 
questioned by Secret Service opera- 
tives in connection with suspected spy 
activities. Combined army, navy and 
Royal Air forces took part in the ma- 
neuvers of this British Far Eastern 
defense base which is on the sea route 
from Japan to Australia. 


SPAIN 


Former Premier Manuel Azana must 
stand trial before the Supreme Court 
for taking part in the Catalan rebel- 
lion, the Cortes ruled. 

A movement to do away with the 
republic and replace it with a corpora- 
tive state like Italy’s received the sup- 
port of the Duke of Alba, a leader of 
the Monarchists. Jose Calvo Sotelo, 
former finance minister, and also an 
Alfonsist, heads the plan to set up a 
military dictatorship with the new 
bloc of Monarchists and Rightists. 


HAWAII 


All hope for Flight Lieut. Charles 
T. P. Ulm and two companions was 
given up after an exhaustive search by 
navy planes and vessels failed to re- 
veal any trace of the aviator’s plane 
which was forced down for lack of 
fuel somewhere in the vicinity of 
Hawaii. Ulm was on a flight from 
Oakland, Cal., to Australia when he 





radioed he was landing in the sea. 
The flyer’s wife, however, refused to 
abandon hope and chartered a schoon- 
er to continue the search for a month. 


RUMANIA 
Complete cabinet approval was given 
to the plan to spend $25,000,000 an- 
nually on armaments. Special income 
taxes will take care of the increase. 


HONDURAS 


Earthquakes that made mountain 
slopes slide and sink razed 11 cities in 
the Copan district as the tremors con- 
tinued for more than two weeks. 


BRAZIL 


American trade was given a highly 
favorable status when the Banco do 
Brasil announced 46 per cent of the 
funds available daily for foreign ex- 
change will be allotted to the United 
States because of heavy purchases of 
Brazilian coffee by Americans. 

Northeast Brazil was threatened 
with bubonic plague, it was officially 
announced in Rio de Janeiro. 


COLOMBIA 


The cabinet tendered its resignation 
to President Alfonso Lopez in order 
to give him free rein to form a coali- 
tion ministry to overcome congres- 
sional opposition to the Rio treaty. 


ANTARCTICA 


A geological sledging party, headed 
by Quin Blackburn, discovered exten- 
sive coal fields after a difficult ascent 
of Thorne Glacier in the Queen Maude 
range. Coal has been found in the 
region before, but none so close to the 
South Pole (182 nautical miles). 


FINLAND 


The Finnish government is “glad to 
pay,” because “it’s the only honest 
thing to do,” Risto Ryti, governor of 
the Bank of Finland, said as he ar- 
ranged for payment of his country’s 
war debt installment to Uncle Sam. 


GREECE 


President Alexander Zaimis, newly- 
elected to another five year term, took 
the oath of office in Athenai. 


TURKEY 


By unanimous vote of the Assembly 
women were given the right to vote, 
marking the final step in the program 
for modernizing the position of wom- 
en and giving them equality. 

No one may appear on the streets in 
clerical garb, the government decreed. 
The wearing of vestments in places of 
worship, however, is permitted. 


BULGARIA 


Police in Haskovo in southern Bul- 
garia arrested more than 500 persons, 
including 175 soldiers; after the au- 
thorities learned of their plot to seize 
army and set up a Communist state. 


PARAGUAY 


Taking advantage of the temporary 
demoralization of the Bolivian army 
after crushing defeats along the Pil- 
comayo river, Paraguayan forces mov- 
ed to capture Villa Montes, Bolivian 
general headquarters. Reports frem 





The Pathfinder 


La Paz indicated Bolivia was making 
one last desperate effort to maintain 
her hold on the Chaco by a genera) 
mobilization order which will py 
every available able-bodied = may 
(about 150,000) into the field. At th, 
same time Bolivia accepted the Leaci, 
of Nations’ Chaco peace plan. 


JAPAN 


Formal denunciation of the Wash- 
ington naval pact was announced jp 
Tokyo after a meeting of the Privy 
Council and Emperor Hirohito. 


CHINA 

Two young American missionaries. 
Mr. and Mrs. John C. Stam, were mur. 
dered with sabers at Wuhu, Anhwei 
Province, in a brutal attack by Chi- 
nese bandits, and their three-months.- 
old baby was kidnaped, but later found 
abandoned and unharmed. 


RUSSIA 


Of the 37 counter-revolutionaries 
arrested in the Ukraine for plotting 
against the lives of Soviet officials 28 
were sentenced to death and immedi- 
ately shot at Kiev. This brought the 
total deaths in the terror drive to 1()3. 


ITALY 


In his characteristic blunt way Mus- 
solini told the League of Nations t 
keep out of the Italo-Abyssinian dis- 
pute and at the same time demanded 
of the Ethiopian government apolo- 
gies and indemnities. This was in 
answer to the telegram sent the league 
by the Foreign Minister in Addis 
Ababa, charging Italian aggression. 
Foreign capitals regarded the situa- 
tion as serious. 


SAAR BASIN TERRITORY 


A British officer, member of the Saar 
International Volunteer Police forc: 
mobbed by 


was infuriated Saarois 





—Washington I 


A sensible stand—putting out that Saa 


bomb. 
after his car struck a woman in 2 
accident. The Englishman, Cap! 


James H. Justice, was relieved of his 
command and British Tommies, nu- 
bering 200, part of the scheduled fore: 
were rushed to Saarbruecken as fee!- 
ing continued to run high. 
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How Uncle Sam 
Gets His Money and 
Where He Keeps It 


All of us well know that ours is not 
4 million but a billion-dollar govern- 
ment. Its expenses include salaries, 
public works, relief, pensions and 
many Other things incidental to oper- 
ating a government but the point is 
that it is necessary to have money to 
meet these bills. Where does Uncle 
Sam get his money and where does he 
keep it? Funds for government opera- 
tion are derived from two sources— 
taxation, which includes direct and in- 
direct taxes, duties, imposts, excises, 
etc., that bring in nearly three billion 
dollars a year, and by borrowing. 

In connection with these things we 
hear the words treasury, budgets, se- 
curities, public debt, etc. Budgets, we 
may have believed, were something 
for Congress to balance and the pub- 
lic debt something the government 
must worry about. Actually, these 
things concern every one of us so let 
us see if we can figure it all out. 

First of all we turn to the budget. 
This is an estimate of the necessary 
government expenses and_ receipts 
from all sources during the fiscal year. 
Whenever the total income expected 
is as much or more than the estimated 
expense the budget is said to be bal- 
anced, but if the total income doesn’t 
cover the sum to be paid out the 
amount lacking is called the deficit; 
and for the past few years there has 
been a big deficit. 

In this case Uncle Sam has to bor- 
row money not only to pay his cur- 
rent bills but to pay off his loans of 
the past which have matured. The 
total amount he owes is called the pub- 
lic debt; for it is the public, the tax- 
payers, who have to foot the bill. 
Under existing legislation the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury, with the approv- 
al of the President, is permitted to 
borrow needed money under given 
terms. But before he does this the 
Treasury must carefully calculate its 
money needs not only for the current 
year but for the following one; re- 
ceipts in revenues from all sources 
and when it will be received; how 
much new money will be needed; and 
when it will be needed. 

In all loan transactions whether 
government or private security is re- 
quired and to secure its loans the gov- 
ernment issues four types; short term 
'reasury bills, Treasury certificates, 
long term Treasury notes and govern- 
ment bonds. The interest rates and 
type to be offered depends on various 
conditions such as the amount needed, 
length of time it is needed and the con- 
dition of the money market when the 
loan is offered. If only a few hundred 
millions are needed for a short time 
usually Treasury certificates or bills 
are offered, But when greater amounts 
ire needed for a longer period the 
long term notes or bonds are issued. 

After all these details have been 


worked out the Sec- 
retary of the Treas- 
ury issues a circular 
offering the new se- 
curities for sale, stat- 
ing its type, time it is 
to run, and the rate 
of interest to be paid. 
Interest varies with 
each issue and ranges 
from less than one 
per cent to four or 
five but its average 
is around two or 
three. Uncle Sam 
has always been a 
preferred debtor and the issues are 
usually subscribed several times over 
the first day the books are open. Why 
is this so since interest rates are now 
so low? First of all, government se- 
curities are considered the soundest 
that money can buy and they are ac- 
cepted at any bank as collateral. Then, 
too, government bonds are exempt 
from all forms of taxation by federal, 
state or local government except, of 
course, estate or inheritance taxes. 

Despite his huge public debt of more 
than $28,000,000,000 Uncle Sam isn’t 
as hard up as it would appear. He is 
required by law to keep on hand 
enough monetary metal to be equal to 
40 per cent of oustanding currency. 
Since he called in all the gold and pri- 
vate citizens are not allowed to own 
any of it he has on hand a store of the 
yellow metal which, valued at present 
prices of $35 per ounce, is worth over 
$8,000,000,000 or more than a fourth 
of his public debt. 

But this isn’t all. An act passed by 
the last Congress provides that 75 per 
cent of his monetary metal reserve 
shall be in gold and the remaining 25 
per cent shall be in silver. Of course 
Uncle did not have anything like the 
required amount on hand so Congress 
also authorized him to buy enough of 
the white metal to bring his supply up 
to the right amount. These two metals 
make up most of his actual monetary 
wealth to be taken care of in addition 
to several billions in paper currency 
and other legal tender which he has 
on hand from time to time. But where 
does he keep it? 

Most of his gold reserve is kept in 
the mints, assay offices and federal 
reserve banks. His gold supply for- 
merly held in the San Francisco mint 
has been transferred to the mint in 
Denver to protect it from chance earth- 
quakes, etc. This brought the amount 
held at Denver up to nearly half his 
entire store. Of the remainder a great 
deal is held in the federal reserve bank 
in New York. All of these places are 
considered safe depositories but if 
Uncle Sam so desired he could remove 
it all to the strongest strong-box in 
the world—his new underground vault 
beneath the center of the Treasury 
Building in Washington; and still have 
room to spare since it contains 145,000 
cubic feet. 

The walls of this new vault are two 
and a half feet thick of which the 
outer plating is of a special chilled 
steel which cannot be cut by blow 





Treasury Building in Washington, the location of which was 

decided when President Jackson, impatient at the delay in 

selecting a site, walked a short distance from the White House, 
stuck his cane into the ground and said, “Build it here.” 


torches or any known cutting instru- 
ment. Its inner lining is nearly an 
inch thick and of steel while between 
them is 27 inches of steel reinforced 
concrete. Within the vault there are 
bins for gold and silver as well as for 
paper currency. There is food, water, 
air and weapons for the guards who 
are shut off from the rest of the world 
by 40-ton doors. Combinations to 
these doors are not known to any one 
person but to each member of a group 
of trusted employees is entrusted a 
single combination and together they 
are able to open the doors each morn- 
ing. It is said that the United States 
Treasurer doesn’t know even one com- 
bination. 

Even should a burglar succeed in 
piercing the wall he would be quick- 
ly killed by clouds of poison gas con- 
cealed within the walls which would 
then be released. Sensitive micro- 
phones are installed all around which 
would pick up any and all sounds of 
tampering with the walls or locks. 
These are connected directly with the 
office of the captain of the watch which 
in turn has a direct line to police 
headquarters, the Army at Fort Myer, 
and the Marines at their barracks. So 
you see the money is amply protected. 





FOREIGN TABS 





Death claimed Mile. Helene Boucher, 
one of France’s foremost women flyers, 
in an accident as she flew over Guyan- 
court Airdrome, 

Considerable friction was reported 
between the Storm Troops and the 
Reichswehr in Silesia after the depart- 
ure of Gov. Brueckner. 

Gen. Oskar von Hutier, noted Ger- 
man commander in the World war, 
died at his club in Berlin, He was 77. 

Personal hat-passing by Gen. Her- 
mann Wilhelm Goering, Dr. Hjalmar 
Schacht, Reichsbank head, Dr. Paul 
Joseph Goebbels and others netted the 
Reich $1,300,000 for winter relief in 
the street campaign on Germany’s “day 
of national solidarity.” 

Maimed war veterans in a series of 
scuffles and demonstrations in protest 
against pension cuts sent Paris police 
to the hospitals from blows dealt by 
the crutches of the vets. 

President de Valera ordered all com- 
mands in the Irish Free State army be 
given in Gaelic, as part of the cam- 
paign to revive the national language. 
























CURRENT 


EVENTS 


WASHINGTON 


All-time traffic fatalities record for 
District of Columbia is smashed when 
toll of dead for current year goes 
above 125. Speed war looms. 

Norman Thomas, the most-defeated 
candidate for public office in the Unit- 
ed States, shouts his attacks on the 
New Deal and his Socialist propaganda 
to exclusive Washington audience in- 
cluding three members of the Presi- 
dent’s cabinet. 

Washington’s merchants got the big- 
gest share of the biggest pre-yule gov- 
ernment pay roll since the World war, 
the December disbursements totaling 
around $7,000,000. 

President Roosevelt considers crea- 
tion of an agency to publish executive 
orders and presidential proclamations. 

President receives medal of the Pan- 
American Society for his work in pro- 
moting friendliness and cooperation 
of American countries. 

President creates board known as 
Federal Prison Industries, Inc., to 
settle the long-standing dispute over 





competition between prison-made 
goods and those of industry. 
NRA 


George A. Sloan, chairman of Cotton 
Textile Code Authority and president 
of Cotton Textile Institute, urges ex- 
tension of National Industrial Recov- 
ery Act but with several changes in 
NRA procedure. 

Labor Advisory Board urges NRA 
board to make amendments to Nation- 
al Industrial Recovery Act with teeth 
in them to assure that labor shall share 
fully in the “economic democracy” 
contemplated by that law. 

Clay Williams, chairman of NRA 
board, says that whatever takes the 
place of present 
NRA set up when 
recovery act ex- 
pires in June it 
will include the 
provisions for 
minimum wages 
and maximum 
hours as well as 
the 7-a_ section 
guaranteeing col- 
lective bargaining, 
but price-fixing 
will be abandoned. 

National Indus- 
trial Conference 
Board, Inec., an- 
nounces that the 
results of a survey 
among 226 indus- 
trial executives show that 60 per cent 
of them have discovered no change in 
employer-employee relations under 
NRA. 

Col. Leonard P. Ayres, nationally 
known economist, recommends drop- 
ping of NRA to spur trade. 

NRA board considers asking for 


Williams 





legislation to force big telephone, tele- 
graph, shipping and meat-packing in- 
dustries to take codes of fair compe- 
tition. These four groups have resist- 
ed all codification efforts. 


LABOR 


Advisory Council to Committee on 
Economic Security recommends a 
federal-state unemployment insurance 
program calling for benefits at the 
rate of 50 per cent of a worker’s av- 
erage weekly wage with a maximum 
compensation of $15 a week to be fi- 
nanced through a three per cent tax 
on pay rolls. 

President’s investigation of labor 
unrest in auto industry brings out flat 
demand from workers’ representatives 
for annual wage of $1,800 and a 30- 
hour week. 

By July 1, 1935, Wisconsin will have 
a fund of $5,000,000 to pay limited un- 
employment benefits under that state’s 
unemployment insurance law passed 
in 1931. 

American Federation of Labor rec- 
ommends retention without change 
section 7-a of National Recovery Act, 
in order to provide for continued gov- 
ernmental supervision of employer- 
employee relations. 


GENERAL 


Chamber of Commerce of United 
States proposes legislation to outlaw 
Communistic activities in America on 
the grounds the movement “bears the 
torch of revolution by violence.” 

Senator Huey P. Long, political 
Kingfish of Louisiana, calls his third 
special session of the state legislature 
to enlarge his dictatorship program. 

State legislatures meeting in January 
1935 (there are 42 of them) are faced 
with some real headaches. Besides 
ever-growing state deficits that com- 
bined now total more than half a bil- 
lion dollars, they will have to wrestle 
with criminal code revision, more 
stringent utility control, unemploy- 
ment relief, old-age pensions, and job 
insurance, all of which will add to 
their already overburdened budgets. 

Last year accidents put more than 
6,800 of the Navy’s sailors and officers 
on the sick list, 1,100 of which were 
caused by autos. Admission to the sick 
list from all causes totaled over 50,000. 

President Roosevelt’s Science Ad- 
visory Board recommends exhaustive 
six-year study by competent scientists 
of the principal technical problems 
facing this country and ‘which would 
cost $16,000,000. 


TAXES 


Federal grand jury at New Orleans 
indicts Seymour Weiss, treasurer for 
Senator Huey Long’s political organi- 
zation, on charges of attempted evasion 
of income tax payments. He is the 
eighth political figure to be indicted on 
individual charges. 

Proposed survey of taxes paid in a 
number of cities to determine whether 
people of Washington are being taxed 
too much or too little has been as- 
signed to Treasury Department, with 
George C. Haas directing. 

Secretary of Treasury Morgenthau 
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—New York T 


The Man on the Flying Trapeze 


assures business of frankness in ip- 
terpreting “reasonable surplus” and 

“fair deal” in assessment of taxes . 

corporation surpluses under the Rev 
nue Act of 1932 and 1934. 

In 217 of our cities with populations 
of more than 30,000 property tax rates 
were 71 cents higher this year tha 
in 1933. 

Treasury Department is tightening 
up on income tax collections, evasions, 
refunds and so on. 


BANKING 


Federal Reserve Board and Federa! 
Deposit Insurance Corporation cu! 
maximum bank interest rate fro: 
three to two and a half per cent for 
time and savings deposits in an effor' 
to spur recovery. In announcing ne\ 
reduction Federal Reserve Board s:\; 
it will begin February 1, 1935. 

Treasury is expected to submit deti- 
nite banking program to Congress i 
January which will include a unifor 
system of bank examinations. 


COURTS 


California’s attorney general sends 
to United States Supreme Court a brie! 
opposing Tom Mooney’s applicati 
for permission to file a writ of habeas 
corpus. 

Thomas E. Knight, jr., Attorney Gen 
eral of Alabama, files brief with Su- 
preme Court denying that evidenc 
shows Negroes to be systematicall) 
excluded from Alabama juries wher 
the Scottsboro attack cases were trie( 

Supreme Court agrees to pass | 
decision by a lower court holding rai!- 
road retirement act unconstitution@! 

Same high court holds that the son 
“The Wreck of Old 97” is the proper!) 
of David Graves George, of Detroi! 
the author. 


GOVERNMENT 


Secretary of Interior Ickes recom- 
mends that post of Under Secretary ©! 
Interior be created and that (o! 
Henry M. Waite be appointed to tha 
little cabinet job. 

When Japanese government asks 
State Department to take our militar) 
and naval language officers in Tok): 
off diplomatic immunity list the p!: 
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is granted, giving those officers civil- 
ian status. 

Claiming that the anti-trust laws are 
inadequate to curb monopoly Federal 
Trade Commission will ask Congress 
to revise those laws. 

Government is informed by oil, steel 
and telephone industries they will 
spend $310,000,000 next year for re- 
placements and repairs, Housing Ad- 
ministrator Moffett announces. 

John H. Fahey, chairman of HOLC, 
thinks his corporation should com- 
plete its work and withdraw from 
lending field as soon as possible. 

Federal Power Commission refuses 
to cooperate with utilities in seeking 
in early Supreme Court test of TVA’s 
constitutionality. 

War Department announces shake- 
np of high command of Army in series 
of changes affecting nine general of- 
ficers. 

National Resources Board recom- 
mends to President a huge plan co- 
ordinating all national resources and 
the creation of a federal fund of $10,- 
(00,000,000 to be spent on public works 
as a bulwark against future depres- 
sions. 

State Department is making a study 
of means to keep the United States 
out of wars between other nations 
with a view to recommending to Pres- 
ident legislation to eliminate as many 
as possible of the irritations and fric- 
tions which involved the United States 
between belligerents in the World war. 

Secretary of War Dern orders probe 
of charges on which a special House 
committee recommended removal of 
Maj. Gen. Benjamin D. Foulois as chief 
of the Army Air Corps. Incidentally, 
Secretary Dern wants his Army in- 
creased by 52,000. 


CRIME 

New Jersey plans elaborate guard 
system for trial of Bruno Richard 
Hauptman, Lindbergh kidnaping sus- 
pect, in January to prevent any plot 
on life of defendant or important 
witnesses. 

To Assistant Attorney General 
Joseph B. Keenan will fall the task of 
writing new legislation to fight crime. 
Keenan has gained 
somewhat of a repu- 
tation for his draft- 
ing of crime bills 
rassed by last ses- 
sion of Congress. 

Prof. Thorsten 
Sellin, of the Uni- 
versity of Pennsyl- 
vania, told the At- 
torney General’s 
recent conference 
on crime that in 
three-fourths of the 
approximately 
1,300,000 major 
crimes committed in 1933 no one was 
brought to justice. In addition to the 
major crimes, he declared, there were 
15,C00,000 minor offenses brought to 
ittention of police. But alas most 
criminals escape justice. 

Joseph Burns, one of last of Dil- 
linger’s followers, is arrested in Chi- 
cago and connected with $427,000 





Keenan 





armored car robbery in Brooklyn last 
summer. 

Public support of President Roose- 
velt and his war against organized 
crime is being urged on all fronts. 


FARMING 


Florida suffers worst freeze in many 
years which practically wipes out en- 
tire growing acreage of green beans, 
peas, peppers, tomatoes and other 
tender vegetables. 

Poll of cotton growers of the na- 
tion results in overwhelming nine-to- 
one approval of Bankhead act for an- 
other year. 

Experts are predicting 1935 will be 
the brightest year for farmers since 
1930, providing of course that weather 
conditions return to normal. 

Farmers in surplus corn areas are 
predicting $1.25 a bushel corn by next 
spring. 

Applications for farm mortgage 
loans are now Only about one-third as 
many as at the peak a year ago. 

In his annual report to President 
Roosevelt Secretary of Agriculture 
Wallace defends agricultural adjust- 
ment program as “one of economic 
democracy” aimed at “balanced abun- 
dance.” 

EDUCATION 

In his annual report Frederick P. 
Keppel, president of Carnegie Corpo- 
ration, declares that as American col- 
leges are organized today “it is a ques- 
tion whether the game has proved to 
be worth the candle.” 

Annual survey by Dr. Raymond 
Walter, president of University of Cin- 
cinnati, places college enrollment in 
United States five per cent above last 
year and only slightly below the pros- 
perity peak of half a dozen years ago, 
there being now nearly = 1,000,000 
young men and women students. 


REPEAL 


Federal Alcohol Control Adminis- 
trator Joseph Choate warns against 
“high-pressure” methods being used 
to sell bonded whisky warehouse re- 
ceipts throughout the country by elab- 
orate organizations of brokers and 
dealers “at wholly exorbitant prices.” 

Ammon McClellan, executive direc- 
tor of League of Distilled Spirits Recti- 
fiers and Rectifiers Code Authority, 
charges that bootleggers are still ped- 
dling their stuff about corridors of 
Senate and House Office Buildings and 
“even in the Capitol.” 

SPORTS 

American sports editors proclaim 
Dizzy Dean, of St. Louis Cardinals, the 
world’s individual athletic achieve- 
ment for 1934. 

joxing Champion Max Baer pro- 
poses to meet Art Lasky and Steve 
Hamas in two bouts of 10 rounds 
-ach on the same night with only a 
five minute rest between. 


PEOPLE 


Clara Bow, the flaming “IT” girl of 
the movies, and her husband, Rex Bell, 
are the proud parents of a big son. 

Roger J. Whiteford, prominent 
Washington corporation lawyer, is 
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named general counsel for Federal 
Housing Administration. 

Frederick J. Libby, executive secre- 
tary of National Council for Preven- 
tion of War, urges Uncle Sam to cut 
his Navy 50 per cent as proposed by 
Japanese Ambassador Saito. 

Julius G. Lay, of Washington, is ap- 
pointed by President Roosevelt to be 
United States Minis- 
ter to Uruguay. 

Admiral Joseph M. 
Reeves is renamed as 
commander in chief 
of the United States 
Fleet for another 
year, while eight cap- 
tains have been pro- 
moted to rear. ad- 
mirals and 28 com- 
manders have been 
promoted to the rank 
of captain. 

Former Vice Presi- 
dent Charles 4G. 
Dawes predicts that 
real prosperity will 
come to this nation next summer along 
with a rush for durable goods. 

John Barton Payne, for 13 years 
chairman of the American Red Cross, 
is reappointed by President Koosevelt. 

In his first public speech since he 
resigned as Director of the Budget 
Lewis W. Douglas declares the only 
way to recovery lies in stimulation of 
heavy industries by balancing the fed- 
eral budget through stopping all pub- 
lic works expenditures and discon- 
tinuing the CCC, 

Frank N. Belgrano, National Com- 
mander of American Legion, criticizes 
proposals for another bonus march on 
the capital but says there will be no 
compromising on the bonus. 


RAILROADS 


In radio address Senator Burton 
Wheeler, of Montana, says he favors 
curbing “racketeering” by railroads in 
borrowing from RFC to “bail out the 
bankers” to whom they are indebted. 

Interstate Commerce Commission 
decides to permit Southern railroads 
to reduce rates on export and import 
traflic from interior territory to South 
Atlantic ports. 

On January 1 the railroads of the 
nation will increase the wages of all 
their union employees five per cent 
which will add $30,000,000 a year to 
their pay rolls. 


DEATHS 

John E. Wilkie, 74, former head of 
U. S. Secret Service, at Washington. 

Thomas A. Watson, 80 (partner of 
late Alexander Graham Bell), manu- 
facturer of first telephone instrument 
and first man to hear a human voice 
over telephone, at his winter home 
in Florida. 


Adm. Reeves 
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FREE BOOK ON PILES 





Every reader of this paper afflicted with 
piles or rectal diseases of any kind, should 
write Dr. T. G. McCleary, 4982 Elms Blvd., 
Excelsior Springs, Mo., for the free Mce- 
Cleary Clinic book. It tells you how over 
30,000 men and women have been relieved 
of these afflictions without the use of need- 
less surgery or dangerous anaesthetics.—Ad 
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NATIONAL 


Nearly all Congressmen are now in 
Washington ready for their law-mak- 
ing duties. Many of them returned 
shortly after the election to clear up 
work neglected during the campaign 
and many committees and subcommit- 
tees met to dispose of routine matters. 
Among these were the House Appro- 
priations Committee and its subcom- 
mittees which went to work on esti- 
mates of the amounts needed for regu- 
lar government operation. But the 
major part of the budget program 
hinges on the amount to be asked by 
the President for work relief and re- 
covery projects. 

The prevailing sentiment in Con- 
gress appears to be against any further 
increase in taxation. Rep. Robert L. 
Doughton of North Carolina, chairman 
of the Ways and Means Committee, 
and Rep. Samuel B. Hill of Washing- 
ton, chairman of the subcommittee, 
have gone on record as opposing new 
tax measures. Both feel that revenues 
would be greatly increased if, as Rep. 
Hill expressed it, “the great mass of 
existing regulations were gone over 
carefully, one by one, then simplified 
and coordinated.” The President has 
expressed similar sentiment. It has 
been made clear by the Chief Execu- 
tive, however, that any appropriations 
Congress may make not called for in 
the President’s budget program will 
have to be met by new taxes. 

Committee vacancies, chairman- 
ships, and the Democratic floor leader- 
ship are remaining problems. Retire- 
ment of Rep. Sam Rayburn of Texas, 
William B. Bankhead of Alabama, and 
John E. Rankin of Mississippi, from 
the race, together with the pledged 
support of the Democratic delegations 
from Pennsylvania, West Virginia, 
Oklahoma, Michigan and others vir- 
tually assured the post of Speaker to 
Rep. Joseph W. Byrns of Tennessee, 
present floor leader. 
Most of the candi- 
dates for the Speaker- 
ship have joined in 
the hot fight for his 
floor leader position, 
a post which usually 
leads to the office of 
Speaker. 

Since about one- 
fourth of the House 
membership has been 
changed many com- 
mittee chairmanships 
and memberships 
will be vacated. The 
usual procedure is for the ranking ma- 
jority member to assume the vacant 
chairmanship. But the heavy Demo- 
cratic majority has given the Demo- 
cratic Committee on Committees many 
headaches in trying to assign its new 
members to committees in the proper 
ratio to the Republicans. Defeat of 
John J. Douglass of Massachusetts, a 
member of Congress for the past 10 
years, and retirement of Rep. Loring 
Black of New York, left the chair- 
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manship of the important Committee 
on Education to Rep. Vincent Palmi- 
sano of Maryland, a member since 1927 
and ranking majority member of the 
District Committee. 

Likewise, Rep. Thomas L. Blanton 
of Texas succeeds Rep. Ross A. Collins 
of Mississippi as the head of the Mili- 
tary Affairs subcommittee of the Ap- 
propriations Committee. Rep. Blanton 
in his 17 years of service has been 
known as one of the Treasury “watch- 
dogs” and is expected to keep a tighter 
grip on military appropriations than 
even Rep. Collins. Rep. Blanton is 
also a member of the District Com- 
mittee and has in the past opposed 
proposed measures such as old-age 
pensions, etc., for the District of Co- 
lumbia if his own state had no such 
law. 

With the return of veteran members 
various investigations which had been 
temporarily halted were resumed. 
The House Military Affairs subcom- 
mittee started probing methods of 
Army purchasing (which together 
with lobbying in the War Department 
had been scored by a grand jury last 
spring). Members of the subcommit- 
tee on un-American activities renewed 
their inquiry into the alleged teach- 
ing and spread of foreign propaganda 
and the House Interstate Commerce 
Committee revived its investigation of 
the petroleum industry. Demands were 
made before the committee investigat- 
ing un-American activities that recog- 
nition of Soviet Russia be withdrawn 
unless alleged connection between 
Russian and American Communistic 
organizations are broken. 

A special subcommittee headed by 
Rep. Wright Patman of Texas was busy 
preparing legislative proposals design- 
ed to curb alleged “racketeering” 
in the administration of incompetent 
veteran’s estates. Rep. Patman charg- 
ed that hearings previously held had 
revealed a widespread mishandling of 
these estates and the charging of ex- 
orbitant fees when the usual charge 
was Only five per cent for such mat- 
ters. In one particular instance, he 
said, a $400 fee was charged to a $1,200 
estate and in another case a crippled 
veteran receiving compensation of $30 
per month was charged $100 for a sig- 
nature. Unscrupulous individuals and 
firms, he added, had exchanged doubt- 
ful securities for good ones while act- 
ing as guardians. Rep. Patman is be- 
ginning his fourth term of office and is 
the House leader in the bonus cam- 
paign. Early approval of the cash 
bonus bill by majorities in both houses, 
larger than necessary to overside a 
Presidential veto, was forecast by 
leaders of the veterans bloc. 

In regards to legislation pertaining 
to the veterans a great deal of credit 
is given to Rep. Edith N. Rogers, of 
Massachusetts, who has had a hand in 
almost all such legislation passed dur- 
ing her 10 years in Congress. She is 
interested in social work especially 
that concerning the welfare of the 
aged. Another of the “woman’s bloc” 
active in matters pertaining to the 
welfare of veterans is Rep. Mary T. 
Norton of New Jersey. However, she 
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—Washington New 
Who Said Two Heads are Better than One? 


is better known as the “Mayor of 
Washington” because of her chair- 
manship of the District Committee. 
She has taken an intense interest in 
the affairs of voteless Washington 
since she came to Congress in 1924. 
She is the first woman to head a major 
committee and recently refused an- 
other important assignment. 

It has long been the contention of 
Rep. John McCormack, of Massachu- 
setts, that the government should tak« 
the lead in restoring purchasing pow- 
er by restoring full salaries to its em- 
ployees. President Roosevelt prom- 
ised that the remaining five per cent 
pay cut would be returned next Jul) 
1, but plans are under way to restore 
it by congressional action and make it 
effective as of January 1, 1935. 

Another matter of interest to gov- 
ernment employees, restoration of the 
30 days annual leave, has been taken 
up by a woman member of the House, 
Rep. Virginia Jenckes, of Indiana. Now 
that there is a tendency on the part of 
industry to shorten the work week to 
five days, she says, and since there is 
no like indication in government serv- 
ice “it is only fair that it should give 
back to these workers what has been 
taken away from them.” Rep, Jenckes 
has served but two years in Congress 
yet she is already widely known for 
her leadership in projects relating to 
flood control, etc. 

Rep. Carl Vinson, of Georgia, wel! 
known for his activities in behalf of 
the Navy as chairman of the Nava! 
Affairs Committee, has announced his 
intention of pressing for a measure 
authorizing the construction of a 257- 
mile canal across Nicaragua. This 
project, estimated to cost approximate- 
ly $720,000,000, has been hanging fire 
for the past 30 years and is said to b 
favored by several other members who 
are interested in the merchant marin« 

Instead of dying out, the agitation 
for the reorganization of the G. O. P 
apparently is as much alive as ever 
and continues to stir the ranks of th« 
Republicans. General opinion has 
seemed to be that the party has lacke« 
a good issue on which to take its 
stand. Senators William E. Borah, o! 
Idaho, and Gerald P. Nye, of North 
Dakota, now believe the party has a! 
hand a clear-cut issue—anti-monopol). 
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Both solons praise the President’s ef- 
forts to bring about recovery but in- 
sist that instead of checking the mo- 
nopolistic trend the New Deal has ac- 
tually aided it. To back their conten- 
tion they claim that more people are 
unemployed this year than last; that 
many business corporations have 
shown excessive net gains; and that 
ihe number of incomes in the higher 
brackets has increased while those in 
the lower ones have decreased. 

The big problem now, Senator Bo- 
rah says, is “to protect and preserve 
the rights and privileges of the aver- 
age man and woman,” and that this 
can be best accomplished by a deter- 
mined drive on monopolies. Both sen- 
ators have been most emphatic in the 
demand that Old Guard leadership and 
influence be cast out of the party. 


Odd Names in 


Congress and Some 
Familiar Nicknames 


After all there’s nothing much in a 
name except a symbol by which one 
person is distinguished from another 
or something at which we may poke a 
little fun now and then. As the years 
roll by and one Congress is replaced 
by another the more familiar names in 
that body also pass on and are replac- 
ed with others. Smith, being one of 
the predominating English names, 
leads the list this time with a total of 
five—pushing the Lewis’s back to sec- 
ond place with only four. The Browns, 
Hills, Johnsons, Taylors and the Rog- 
ers’s (one a woman and two men each 
named Will) tie for third place with 
three each while there are more than 
a dozen others each represented by 
two persons. 

Names of former presidents are well 
represented, there being: Johnson, 
Adams, Harri- 
son, Taylor, 
Polk, Pierce, 
Buchanan and 
Coolidge. There 
are also many 
occupations or 
professions list- 
ed such as Bar- 
bour, Capper, 
Carter, Carpen- 
ter, Cooper, 
Driver, Mason, 
Miller, Par- 
son(s), Shep- 
pard, Weaver, 
Wheeler and 
Cutting. Colors are well represented 
by three Browns, a Green, Gray, Black 
and a White. Animal life makes a 
goodly showing with Buck, Hart, Dear, 
Griffin and a Wolf-en-den; a plain 
Byrd together with two Martins, a 
Crowe, Cox and Eagle; a Fish as well 
as a Buckbee and Larrabee. 

Geography is brought to mind by 
four Hills, a choice of Lea or Lee, not 
to mention Parks and Brooks. The 
compass is represented by West and 
South and as for plant life there are 
two Reeds, a Polk, Citron, Bloom, 
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Burch and Wood. And despite the mil- 
lion dollar garage underneath Capitol 
Hill there are but two Fords and one 
Austin in Congress this time. Months 
of the year have 
a lone representa- 
tive by the name 
of May; an O’Day 
and the days of 
the week by Sab- 
ath, in which con- 
nection there is a 
Churchanda Pope. 
There is a Short 
and Long; a Lord 
and two Kings but 
sad to relate, no 
Queen. Sears is a 
name long familiar 
to the halls of Con- 
gress with Mont- 
gamery as a colleague. And while the 
House was wrangling over the selec- 
tion of a Speaker it should have been 
remembered that it had a Gassaway. 
Money is represented by Nichols and 
food by Coffee and Bacon. A Sickman 
was defeated but Hale survived. Rich 
and Luckey were elected as were 
Young and Gingery which should 
prove something or other. About Sam 
Hill, Hope, Merritt, Keyes, Hook, 
Maverick, Celler, Burnham, Binderup, 
Cross and Crosser, readers are privi- 
leged to make their own metaphors. 
Also they might practice pronouncing 
Kocialkowski, Kvale, Cavicchia, and 
Iglesias. And as a final shot it is sug- 
gested that the two Cannons be placed 
on the Military Affairs committee. 
Turning now from surnames to nick- 
names it is found that these are as 
plentiful among our lawmakers as one 
might expect to find among a like num- 
ber of boys. But among congressmen 
they are often more witty, varied and 
colorful. Of course there are some no 
one would even think of addressing by 
a nickname but many of this class are 
not so well known and are soon for- 
gotten upon return to private life. Past 
experiences have proved that those 
who have been remembered the long- 
est were the ones who were hailed 
familiarly as “Nick,” “Uncle Joe,” etc., 
etc. In many instances these appella- 
tions are derived from their past pro- 
fessions or offices. For example there 
are plenty of “judges,” “doctors,” 
“professors” and others and likewise 
there are those familiarly called 
“Jack,” “Bill,” “Pat,” and the like. For 
some there is apparently no reason. 
Possibly because of his wide ac- 
quaintance Vice President Garner has 
garnered the longest string of nick- 
names, which include such striking 
ones as “Cactus Jack,” “Uvalde Jack,” 
“Mohair Jack,” “Owl” and “Poker 
Face.” Of course everyone knows 
who is referred to as the “Kingfish” 
but few know that Senator Long first 
applied this simile to himself. This 
occurred during his term of governor 
when he attended a meeting of the 
highway commission in which he had 
no part but refused to leave. When 
asked why he insisted upon remaining 
he replied: “Just call me the Kingfish” 
apparently taken from a radio pro- 
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gram popular at that time. It stuck. 
Senator King, of Utah, chairman of 
the District of Columbia Committee, 
is often called “King of the District,” 
and was once known as “King of In- 
vestigators.” This title has almost 
passed to Senator Nye, of North Da- 
kota, whose fondness for traveling 
around looking into this and that has 
earned him the name, “Junket Jerry.” 
Because of his faithfulness to his state 
in the matter of its annual cherry fes- 
tival Senator Arthur Vandenberg, of 
Michigan, is sometimes dubbed the 
“Cherry Pie King.” Senator Couzens, 
of the same state, reputed to be many 
times a millionaire, is often referred 
to as the “Croesus of the Senate” as 
well as the “Poor Man’s Friend” be- 
cause of his interest in the needy. 

Senator J. Ham Lewis, of Illinois, is 
sometimes called “Pink Whiskers” by 
the newspaper 
boys on account 
of the peculiar 
hue of his beard 
but he is more 
often known as 
the “Beau 
Brummel” of 
the Senate. Al- 
most everyone 
speaks of Sena- 
tor La Follette, 
of Wisconsin, 
as “Young Bob” 
or in conversa- 
tion, as plain 
“Bob.” The senior senator of Vir- 
ginia is known as “Sound Money” 
Glass; Gore of Oklahoma, is the “Blind 
Savant;” and Smith, of South Carolina, 
is “Cotton Ed.” 

Over on the House side there is 
“Farmer Bob” Doughton, of North 
Carolina, who is also referred to by 
his opponents as “Muley’_ Bob;” 
“Wooley Bob” Rich, of Pennsylvania; 
“Boardwalk Ike” Bacharach, of New 
Jersey; “Honest John” McDuffie, of 
Alabama; “Admiral” Sam Rayburn, of 
Texas; and “Barnacle Bill” Sutphin, 
of New Jersey. His fondness for sing- 
ing and occasionally leading the en- 
tire House in song gave Woodrum, of 
Virginia, the title, ““Choirmaster.” All- 
good, of Alabama, is sometimes called 
“Simon,” no doubt a jesting reference 
to the fiction character, Simon Pure. 
Because of his fondness for garb of 
the plains and a former office, Gassa- 
way, of Oklahoma, is the “Cowboy 
Judge” and for some unknown reason 
Fulmer, of South Carolina, is called 
“Tobey,” a childhood appellation. 
There are hundreds of others, but as 
you see our space is all filled up. 

——_— 


WOMEN BREAK THEIR NECKS 
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sometimes, fighting for bargains in stores 
You don’t have to do that—in fact you 
need not step outside your own home to 
enjoy the greatest bargain ever offered. 
We offer McCall’s Magazine, Delineator, 
Pictorial Review, and the Pathfinder, all 
four to one address for $2.00—exactly 
one half the regular price. Send $2 with 
your name and address to the PATH- 
FINDER, WASHINGTON, D. C., and ask 
for club No. 951, or clip and mail this ad- 
vertisement.—Adv. 
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EDITORIAL 


It is better for a man to have even a 
dollar a day with a job than a dole a 
day without a job. 


That new Harvard egg 225,000,000 
years old—claimed to be the world’s 
oldest egg in existence—reminds some 
of us of that cold storage dozen pur- 
chased recently at a chain store. 


q 


A Chicago bachelor of 68 swam 17 
miles the other day. Probably trying 
to escape from some designing woman, 











SOAP AND CIVILIZATION 


OAP box orators don’t get far in 

Russia. In fact there are no soap 
boxes in Russia. In fact there is no 
soap in Russia. 

What a tale hangs thereby! It is 
hard for us in the United States to 
imagine any country where soap is a 
rarity. We have soap of so many 
kinds, and withal so cheap, that we 
can scarcely picture a soapless exis- 
tence. People in the United States 
get dirty—but then they can wash and 
get clean. And in this way we get rid 
of the dirt. We have of course a big 
army of human beings who are so 
down and out that they can’t or 
won't keep clean. In fact the popu- 
lace in the past have often been re- 
ferred to as “the great unwashed.” But 
on the whole the United States is a 
clean country—without question the 
cleanest country in the world. And 
the reason is that in the main we have 
an abundant supply of soap and water. 
Of course we do have an increasing 
multitude of women and girls who 
have been so influenced by high-pres- 
sure salesmanship and the women’s 
magazines that they smear their faces, 
and as much of their bodies as they 
can afford to, with all sorts of skin 
foods, skin lotions, skin creams, beau- 
ty aids, beautifiers, greases, grease- 
removers, powders, and almost every- 
thing under the sun. According to the 
claims of some of these high-pressure 
cosmetic artists, a woman who uses 
any other article than the one being 
boosted is found under the microscope 
to have her pores enlarged and filled 
with disgusting dirt, debris and germs. 
So, in this sense, many American wom- 
en are dirty. But they are not dirty 
because they have to be. There is 
plenty of soap and water for all in 
this country who want them. 

But in many—or most—other coun- 
tries both soap and water are a lux- 
ury which has to be used very eco- 
nomically, if at all. That is why the 
washerwomen of India use sand in- 
stead of soap. That is why the women 
of Spain do their weekly wash in a 
filthy trickling stream which is being 
used by hundreds of others and which 
cannot possibly wash anything clean. 
And even at that they can’t afford 
more than just a slight dash of soap. 
And so, to a different extent, in all the 





countries throughout the world. Amer- 
icans think the Chinese have a pe- 
culiar aroma—and why shouldn’t they 
have it, when there is only enough 
soap and water for the rich? In turn, 
the Chinese give the same compliment 
to us Americans. They say we have 
a sickening odor. Japanese inns pro- 
vide a single tub of bath water, in 
which all the guests and servants 
bathe, one after another. 

The fact that the Russians have de- 
cided to try to provide more soap for 
the multitude is a sign of progress— 
but it shows that soap is a missing ele- 
ment among them now. Soap does 
cost money, after all. In the early 
days every farmer’s wife made her 
own soap, and many people in the 
towns did the same. This was “soft” 
soap—a potash soap made from lye 
leached from the ashes of the wood 
burned to keep warm. The lye was 
mixed with any old grease which was 
left on hand, so this soap cost almost 
nothing. The ancient writer, Pliny, 
told about this kind of soap and said 
that hard soap could be made by 
treating soft soap with sea water. But 
even if all the wood ashes in the world 
had been used for making soap there 
wouldn’t have been enough soap for 
everybody to use it. This explains 
why even the kings and queens in the 
old days smelt like the last rose of 
summer. 

The real soap era came when it was 
discovered that good hard soap could 
be made with soda, instead of potash. 
There was an unlimited supply of 
soda in sea water so that everybody 
who wanted to could be clean. From 
that day, people had a real yen to be 
clean. Cleanliness was even said by 
a great English preacher to be “next 
to godliness.” Of course, just as soon 
as the people wanted ‘soap, the tax- 
eaters started to load it up with taxes. 
In many countries today the tax on 
soap amounts to more than the origi- 
nal cost of the soap. But governments 
must live, you know, and they always 
tax anything new that comes along. 
Now if the Russians will show a little 
true consideration for the people and 
not load their soap down with taxes 
there is no reason why soap should 
not be plentiful and cheap, for they 
have the materials right at hand. If 
Russia remains “unwashed,” blame it 
on the government, not the people. 
The market for soap even in this coun- 
try hasn’t been half developed. But 
if you want people to use soap you 
must give it to them cheap. Out- 
rageous prices and fancy labels won’t 
do it. 

gq 


JERRY’S SPIRIT SURVIVES 


ERRY was only a sparrow yet they 
called him the bird of peace be- 
cause he made his home in the Disar- 
mament Building in Geneva last 
spring, and attended all the sessions of 
the conference. Now Jerry is dead. 
Certainly not from hunger, for all the 
delegates, premiers and foreign minis- 
ters alike, fed him crumbs and other 
delicacies from their hand. 
It may have been all an odd coinci- 
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dence, but it was only a few days afte; 
Jerry’s demise that another bird of 
peace hovered over a perturbed mu!') 
tude in Geneva and carried away wit), 
it an olive branch. That sprig brough 
immeasurable relief to Europe as \y 
goslavia and Hungary agreed to «c- 
cept the proffered branch, and called 
off all thoughts of a disastrous wa 
No one can say for a certainty whet) 
er it was the spirit of Jerry tha 
brought this boon to overwrough| 
Slavs and Magyars, or merely Jerry | 
another guise. But, reincarnation 
not, there is no doubt this peace pact 
is a major triumph for the League. 

For a long time now this Swiss or- 
ganization has been the laughing stoc\ 
of the world, and any nation with dey- 
iltry in its eye thought no more «|! 
flaunting the authority of this interno- 
tional conclave than of lightly tossing 
aside war debts. Now in view of its 
signal success in clearing up the Bal 
kan muddle the League has suddenly 
come in for a large share of respect 
and prestige. It may have failed in 
many instances, but the glory of th: 
present achievement cannot be dim- 
med. 

Jerry, the Geneva bird of peace, may 
be dead, but no one will weep bitter 
tears because another more glorious 
bird has risen to take his place. 


q 
THE JAPS REASON DIFFERENTLY 
ATURALLY, you would expect 


that everything in Japan would 
be turned just the other way round 
from what it is here. The Japanes 
farmers who raise rice are complain- 
ing at the HIGH PRICE of rice! Di 
you get it? 

By what course of back-action rea- 
soning could any class of people get 
mad because their own product was 
selling for so much? Well, those crafty 
Orientals argue that high prices for 
rice—the mainstay of the people for 
food—would naturally reduce th 
amount of rice the people could buy 
That is just what is happening in Ja- 
pan. So the rice farmers are urging 
their government to keep down th: 
price of rice—so the consumers ca! 
buy more. How can we hope to com- 
pete with or get ahead of a nation 
that insists on seeing things diametri- 
cally opposite from what we do? 


q 


American Indians of 600 years ag 
built dams and irrigated their fields 
during a 25-year-long drought. Think 
of it—and without government aid! 


q 


A man at Hope, Ark., last summe! 
raised a watermelon weighing 1) 
pounds. We ask you, is it fair to th 
next generation to raise melons thal 
are too big for boys to carry? 


We nominate as the silliest peop! 
in the world those American tourists 
who go to Hawaii and allow them 
selves to be photographed with thos: 
flower wreaths hung around them. |! 
you know of anybody that’s sillier, !«! 
us hear who they are. They should ! 
held up for sensible people to laugh a! 
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MARKETING 


The seers construe that the increas- 
ing activity in the steel business is a 
sign that the “heavy” industries are 
on the road to recovery. But they have 
a long way to go. The mills are still 
operating at one-third of their ca- 
pacity—which means that the one man 
who is working has to carry two idle 
men on his back. That surely is a 
“heavy” proposition. It is the “heavy” 
industries which have been hurt most 
and which are showing the fewest 
signs of recovery. Col. Leonard P. 
Ayres, the oft-quoted head of the 
Cleveland Trust Co., says that it would 
keep the factories running 10 years, 25 
per cent overtime, to produce all the 
“durable goods” which are needed— 
but he adds that the prospects for any 
such actuality are very poor. The 
appropriations of public money, he 
says, “have been feebly inadequate,” 
and he thinks that the private em- 
ployers and capitalists are so scared 
that there is no chance of them com- 
ing to the relief of the nation, unless 
and until the grounds for their fears 
of continued “planning” from Wash- 
ington are removed. Col. Ayres says 
that unemployment is the surest test 
we can go by, since it was unemploy- 
ment that brought on the depression. 
And he says that the unemployment 
problem has not only not been solved 
but that there are more idle people 
now than there were a year ago. He 
declares that during the first seven 
months after President Roosevelt took 
charge there was a definite improve- 
ment in business but that since that 
time there has been none. He ex- 
plains that “durable goods,” such as 
machinery, buildings, etc., are pur- 
chased by long-time financing—that 
is by the sale of bonds or mortgages, 
and he says: “In the past two years 
the long-term financing by corpora- 
tions through bond issues has almost 
ceased.” He charges the stagnation of 
financing to “the almost unbelievable” 
obstacles which have been thrown in 
the way by the federal laws curbing 
securities. Thus Col. Ayres concludes 
that the year 1935 will be practically 
a continuation of 1934, as he can see 
no indications of any general rebuild- 
ing of the basic industries which pro- 
duce most of our national wealth. 

He concedes that the industries 
which cater to the consumers are 
doing better and that they have a good 
chance to keep on. People have to 
eat, drink and wear even in hard times 
and hence the food, clothing and 
other industries of the sort can always 
sell goods and always make some sort 
of a profit. If one concern fails, an- 
other is always ready to take its place 
and try the game. Consumers goods 
are purchased from dealers and paid 
for in cash or short-time credit while 
the durable goods are purchased from 
the manufacturers and are financed by 
long-time credits as already stated. 
Unless these long-time credits are 
made easy there is a complete stop- 














page of purchases except for new 
equipment which positively has to be 
bought to keep going. A retailer can 
open up any time, anywhere, and can 
close up and quit any time he wants 
to. The users of “durable goods” can- 
not do this. If they mortgage their 
business for years ahead they must 
have some assurance that they are 
going to be able to make a profit—for 
it is only out of profits that the new 
equipment can ever be paid for. It 
cannot be paid for out of losses, and 
it also cannot be paid for if wages 
and other costs are to be boosted too 
much. It is this doubt which keeps 
business heads from taking on any- 
thing new. In addition to everything 
else, the expectation now is that un- 
employment insurance is going to be 
added to the burdens which business 
must carry in the future. All employ- 
ers will be required to set aside a fund 
to pay wages to their employees even 
when there is no work. This fund 
will also have to be made from profits, 
and if there are no profits there can 
be no fund. This is the present con- 
dition of job insurance in some places 
where it has been put in force. 
Employers who disobey these laws or 
close their plants are to be prosecuted 
as criminals. Hence it is not hard to 
understand why business leaders, as 
Col. Ayres says, are refusing to as- 
sume new liabilities which may put 
them behind the bars in case they use 
bad judgment or business turns against 
them. 

The business experts are not all as 
pessimistic as Col. Ayres. Gen. 
Charles G. Dawes, former Republican 
Vice-President of the United States, 
predicts a real revival starting with 
next summer. He says: “The demand 
for durable goods in a depression, 
while it always rises last, always rises 
fastest. When that rush comes, it is 
the beginning of real prosperity.” The 
American Machinist says: “After a dis- 
appointing year the metal-working in- 


Practically everything anyone does now is 


against some law or regulation. For once 
even the smartest lawyers are stumped to 
know the way through the maze. 
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dustry faces a decidedly more hope- 
ful prospect.” 

Certain factors have been at work 
to stimulate the machinery business 
and they give every indication of 
bearing fruit during 1935. The Chain 
Store Age says all retail sales during 
1934 reached a total of about 30 bil- 
lion dollars, which means a gain of 
20 per cent over 1933. The auto in- 
dustry claims 1935 will mark the third 
year of a distinct upward move to- 
ward full recovery. The tire business 
has not been any too good. The tire 
makers made a big blunder when they 
boosted their prices—the result being 
that they have sold fewer tires than 
before, just as the Pathfinder warned 
them. The National Grange charges 
that “the price gouging which is going 
on under the NRA tire code will cost 
the farmers of America alone $40,000,- 
000 a year” and protests against this 
“legalized robbery.” The oil industry 
is still limping along—the main result 
being that consumers are having to 
pay more. Considerable progress is 
being made in the hardware industry 
and sales in 1934 were 30 per cent 
above 1933. The radio business is im- 
proving, as the result of finer sets 
being offered at lower prices. The 
electrical business is flourishing in 
spots. The textile trade is not what 
it should be. The higher costs forced 
by the codes have cut off many con- 
sumers, who can’t afford to pay the 
increases. Actually less cotton is 
being consumed—when the object is 
to consume more. The woolen situa- 
tion is ditto. With lumber it is a 
similar story. The demand for lum- 
ber is immense, but the boosts in 
prices have acted as a brake on pur- 
chases. All building materials are too 
high for general use. Mayor Hoan of 
Milwaukee says a person would be 
“crazy” to build now, with prices 
where they are. Any increases in con- 
struction are mainly credited to the 
government activities. House furnish- 
ings have been selling slow owing also 
to the tendency to raise prices. Furni- 
ture Age says: “After taking the worst 
walloping in its history, the furniture 
industry the past year has been re- 
cuperating with surprising speed.” Bus 
and truck transport is enjoying a 
steady gain while the railroads are 
slowly passing out of the picture. The 
airplane transport industry is all ready 
for a boom—but the public are still 
not quite ready to fall for it. 

Wall Street was hit hard in 1934. 
Stocks average 11 per cent below a 
year ago. The food index is 27.4 per 
cent above last year but the cost of 
living generally does not show so 
great a rise—only four per cent. Fac- 
tory pay rolls for last 10 months are 
31 per cent over 1933. Power produc- 
tion shows gain of eight per cent. 
Even bank clearings show an increase 
of 16 per cent from last year. The un- 
usual demand for small coins is con- 
strued as a proof that the people are 
buying more freely. 

2 





Third parties may be just the thing 
in Congress but most couples think 
them quite out of place in a parlor. 











CAPITAL CHAT 


Because advertisers have adopted 
the practice of using President Roose- 
velt’s picture rather promiscuously in 
their advertising in newspapers and 
magazines the White House has made 
it known that the Chief Executive 
strenuously objects to the practice, 
especially in connection with purely 
commercial appeals. In many _ in- 
stances which have been brought to 
his attention he has had the heads of 
the firms advised that it is contrary 
to his wishes. While he does not 
sanction it, the President is inclined to 
overlook the use of his photo in con- 
nection with institutional ads. 

Washington’s latest telephone book 
either sets a precedent or establishes a 
terrible “faux pas.” It lists the tele- 
phone numbers of all of the cabinet 
members, but strangely enough the 
only two having their names preceded 
by “Hon.” are the Secretaries of War 
and Navy. While it doesn’t mean much, 
that “oversight” may take considerable 
explaining on the part of the “book 
makers.” 

During the present social season 
wine glasses will appear on the White 
House state dinner table for the first 
time since Wilson’s administration. 
But the pre-war custom of four to six 
dinner wines will not be revived. Only 
light American wines, Mrs. Roosevelt 
says, will be served and the guest will 
have only two to choose from, a white 
and a red wine. 

President Roosevelt now ranks sec- 
ond to President Taft as a “traveling 
President.” During the past year he 
has traveled more than 22,900 miles. 
While he was in the White House Taft 
set a record of some 114,559 miles. 
President Roosevelt was kept pretty 
close to Washington during his first 
year in office, and his total so far is 
only 31,640. Although no figures are 
available it is believed Mrs. Roosevelt 
has traveled to an even greater extent. 

Washington has one record no city 
can be proud of. It is a blot on the 
fair name of the City of Magnificent 
Distances. There is little wonder that 
it has aroused the citizenry to the 
point of demanding that something be 
done about it. Forgetting the large 
number of murder mysteries in and 
around the nation’s capital that are 
never solved, consider the record for 
one fiscal year, from July 1, 1933, to 
June 30, 1934. During that year there 
were 81 murders reported to the Wash- 
ington police. Police Department rec- 
ords show that all but four of that 
number were cleared by arrests. This 
leaves 77 cases to consider. In four 
of these the killers committed suicide 
at the time of the crime; one died after 
indictment but before trial, and six 
were ignored by the grand jury for 
lack of sufficient evidence. In the 
remaining 66 cases indictments were 
returned as follows: 38 for first de- 
gree murder; eight for second degree 
murder and 20 for manslaughter. But, 





believe it or not, there was only one 
case in which the defendant was tried 
and convicted of first degree murder, 
and in that case a new trial was re- 
quested, granted and the defendant al- 
lowed to plead guilty to second de- 
gree murder. As a result the defend- 
ant got life imprisonment instead of 
death. In the other 37 first degree 
indictments trials were held in only 
seven cases. But they likewise re- 
sulted in two verdicts of second de- 
gree murder, two verdicts of man- 
slaughter, one of unsound mind and 
two acquittals. In the other 30 cases 
in which first degree indictments were 
returned by the grand jury no trials 
have been held. But only two are 
awaiting trial. In the other 28 cases 
one is still a fugitive, two have been 
nolle prossed, 12 were allowed to 
plead guilty to second degree murder 
and 14 to plead guilty to manslaughter. 
Even in the eight second degree mur- 
der indictments only four cases were 
brought to trial and these four re- 
sulted in two verdicts of manslaughter 
and two acquittals. Two of the other 
four cases were nolle prossed and 
manslaughter pleas accepted in the 
other two. Of the 20 cases in which 
the grand jury returned manslaughter 
indictments only five were brought to 
trial. And three of these five were 
acquitted. Seven of the remaining 
cases were nolle prossed while pleas 
of guilty were accepted in the other 
eight. From this record for one year 
it can be seen that they really “get 
away with murder” in the District of 
Columbia. So it would seem at least. 

About four miles down the Potomac 
river below Alexandria, Va., on the 
Maryland shore, is the bay of Broad 
Creek and the community of Broad 
Creek, Md. More than 240 years ago 
an Episcopal church was organized 
here by the first dwellers. The parish 
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EXECUTIVE 


President: Franklin D. Roosevelt, N. Y., salary 
$75,000 (voluntarily reduced 15 per cent) with $25,000 
extra for traveling and entertaining expenses, $106,000 
for clerk hire, $120,000 for upkeep of White House, 
and $63,000 for miscellaneous expenses—or about 
$374,000 in all. Secretaries to President: Louis 
McHenry Howe, Mass., Stephen T. Early, Va., and 
Marvin H. McIntyre, Ky., $10,000 each. Vice Presi- 
dent: John N. Garner, Tex., salary $12,750 (no living 
quarters provided). 


CONGRESS 


President pro tem of Senate: Key Pittman, Nev. 
(no extra pay unless acting as vice president). 
Speaker of the House: (Vacant) salary 
$12,750. Salaries: Senators and Representatives now 
receive $8,500 each; former are allowed more than 
$8,000 for cierk hire and latter more than $4,000. 
Party Division in 73rd Congress: Senate—60 Dem., 
35 Rep., 1 Farm-Lab. House—313 Dem., 117 Rep., 
five Farm-Lab. Women—Senate: one (Dem.); House: 
seven—four Dem. and three Rep. Ratio of Representa- 
tion: Each state has two senators. House representa- 
tion, based on 1930 census, one representative to 
each 279,712 population. 


CABINET 


Department Heads (in order of presidential suc- 
cession): State, Cordell Hull, Tenn.; Treasury, Henry 
Morgenthau, jr., N. Y.; War, George H. Dern, Utah; 
Justice, Homer S. Cummings, Conn.; Post Office, 
James A. Farley, N. Y.; Navy, Claude A. Swanson, 
Va.; Interior, Harold L. Ickes, Ill.; Agriculture, 
Henry A. Wallace, Ia.; Commerce, Daniel C. Roper, 
S. C.; Labor, Miss Frances Perkins, N. Y. Salary of 
each $12,750. 


SUPREME COURT 


Chief Justice: Charles E. Hughes, N. Y., (Rep.), 
salary $20,500. Associate Justices, Harlan P. Stone, 
N. Y., (Rep.); Benjamin N. Cardozo, N. Y., (Dem.); 
Pierce Butler, Minn., (Dem.); Willis Van Devanter, 
Wyo., (Rep.); James McReynolds, Tenn., (Dem.); 
Louis D. Brandeis, Mass., m.); George Suther- 
land, Utah, (Rep.); Owen J. Roberts, Pa., (Rep.). 
Salary of each $20,000 (Can’t be reduced by law). 
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Old St. John’s Church just off the highway 
at Broad Creek, near Fort Foote, Md., 
where divine services are still held. 


was at first known as Piscataway, 
afterwards King George’s and tl 
Church of St. John’s. The first hous: 
of worship was of logs and was buil! 
in 1694. It was rebuilt with brick i 

1722 and enlarged to its present di- 
mensions in 1763. This church, shown 
in the accompanying picture as it 
stands today, antedates all other Epis- 
copal churches of the Potomac region 
of Maryland and for this reason is 
known as the Mother Church of th: 
diocese. George Washington and other 
notables of his time frequently attend- 
ed service here. Today many people 
pass along the highway and remark 
about the queer little old church, but 
few of them stop to visit it becaus: 
they do not know its history. 

The recently remodeled White Hous: 
executive office has been described as 
a paragon of dignity and taste. Bul 
apparently someone didn’t consider 
the safety of the President or the al- 
ready overburdened Secret Service 
Since the offices have been made over 
two additional Secret Service men 
have been added to the White Hous: 
force to guard the President. The 
number of exits and entrances to th: 
building have been doubled and the 
inside is a maze of corridors. 

Speaking of rare American historical 
documents, the Law Division of the 
Library of Congress has just obtained 
one of the rarest of them all. It is one 
of the three existing original copies 
of the “Constitution of Deseret” or the 
first constitution of the Mormon 
colony which became the state of Utah 

Congressmen coming to Washington 
for their first term are finding a rec- 
ord shortage in Washington homes. A! 
present the city is faced with one of 
the worst housing shortages in its his- 
tory. This is because more than 20,00!) 
workers have been added to the fed 
eral pay roll in Washington since 193° 
N. D. (New Deal). 
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LITTLE, BUT OH, MY! 


A little widow 
Now and then 
Can hypnotize 
The smartest men. 
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Chemical Knowledge to 
Rescue Agriculture by 
Farming the Air 

as Well as the Earth 


(Continued from page 1) 


high-pressure sellers made the farm- 
ers believe that if they bought all sorts 
of labor-saving machinery they could 
produce everything more economical- 
ly and thus better themselves. What 
a sell this was! Too late, the farmer 
has found that he was left to hold the 
well-known bag, while other interests 
were thriving at his expense. All that 
these machine methods did for the 
farmer was to enable him to raise more 
of everything—with the inevitable re- 
sult that the markets of the whole 
world became glutted. 

Moreover, the big farmer, with 
plenty of capital, could use machines 
and farm it on a big scale and thus sell 
his products at a profit at the very 
time that the small farmer was made 
bankrupt. It was these “big farmers” 
who really ruined the farming indus- 
try. It was through their policies that 
the “farm cycle” which had been built 
up for ages on cheap animal power, 
was so suddenly brought up against 
the “machine age” and the farmers as 
a class were sacrificed to the MA- 
CHINE. This tragedy had already 
struck down the workers in the other 
industries. Almost over night they 
had found their job gone, and no 
chance of getting another. Strange to 
say, all the machinery and machine 
methods in the end operated to boost 
the cost of production and especially 
of distribution. And so the time came 
when business became stagnant, for 
the reason that the products of the 
farms and the products of the fac- 
tories could not be exchanged. “Labor 
saving” methods turned out to be 
“labor killing” methods. Labor on the 
farms and labor in the factories both 
became unprofitable—and then in turn 
business itself became unprofitable. 

It is necessary to dwell emphatical- 
ly on this tragic ending to what had 
before been a happy and fairly pros- 
perous world. In the days before the 
“machine age” any person who did 
not work and make a living for him- 
self could be put down as a lazy, 
shiftless fellow. If a man didn’t like 
to work for anybody else he could 
start up a little business of his own. 
With reasonable energy and diligence 
any man could “get along.” If he had 
an education, he could do better than 
“get along.” Parents sacrificed every- 
thing in order to give their children 
an education—and this was a paying 
proposition. But when the machine 
came along, with its boasted “mass 
production” methods, to usurp the 
place of the individual worker—then 
individual energy and skill and educa- 
tion were cast on the scrap heap and 
might be scratched off as a dead loss. 

That is why it is folly to count on 
any help by rebuilding our world 





trade, since the rest of the world is in 
exactly the same boat that we are. 
That is why it is folly to imagine that 
we can re-create conditions which 
belong to an age that is now past and 
gone. That is why peopie with know!l- 
edge and vision must labor together, 
patiently and unceasingly, to improve 
the conditions as they do exist and to 
learn how to take advantage of those 
conditions. Can the farmers restore 
the conditions which existed before 
the gasoline-driven machine arrived 
in the farm field? No. Can they raise 
horses and mules and take their prod- 
ucts to market in wagons? No. They 
cannot go back. Can they help them- 
selves out of the hole by buying more 
of these same machines and thus re- 
ducing their costs of production? No. 
The machines that ruined them before 
are lined up all ready to ruin them 
again. The machine in this sense is 
absolutely cruel and heartless. It is 
going forward no matter how many 
victims it may crush. That is the only 
road to progress. It is only by pro- 
ducing MORE that we can HAVE 
MORE. But the machine must be 
made the servant of man; it must not 
be allowed to be the master, as it now 
is. Every machine and every machine 
method must be put on trial for its life. 
If it can prove that it labors for the 
benefit of mankind, then it should be 
welcomed and put to work on an in- 
creasing scale. But if its only mission 
is to put honest workers out of their 
jobs, then it must be pronounced 
guilty and cast out. 

The scientists, and especially the 
chemists, see before us a world of 
wonders now undreamed of. Of 
course we cannot allow ourselves to 
be carried away by dreamers of any 
type—for human beings cannot live 
on dreams alone. But on the other 
hand the dreamers may start some- 
thing which practical people can carry 
out, and in this way we can have true 
cooperation for the benefit of the hu- 
man family. The worst of it is that 
none of the myriad plans proposed or 
dreams envisaged promise any quick 
relief for the farmers—and until the 
farmers can be built up, the rest of 
the country will have to be content to 
jog along at about the same “slow- 
poke” gait as the farmers—namely, 
say from 20 to 60 per cent of what they 
ought to be doing. But, seeing that 
the farmers are the helpless victims 
of an age of gasoline, we must test 
out and put in force whatever revolu- 
tionary methods may be offered, so 
that the farmers may be released from 
their present bondage as soon as it 
can be done. All farming is a long- 
time proposition, and that is why it is 
impossible to suddenly convert the 
average farmer from a “red-ink” farm- 
er or a bankrupt into a successful and 
upstanding citizen of the sacred soil, 
proud of his heritage and eager to 
labor and produce MORE so that his 
fellow-beings can have more. 

Dr. Hale has gone very deeply into 
the reasons why the old “farm cycle” 
can never be resumed and why new 
methods must be adopted if the farm- 
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ers are to get out of the hole. Money 
from Washington is fine—as far as it 
goes—he says, but this can never take 
the place of a rebirth of the farming 
industry itself. The case of the farm- 
ers would indeed be hopeless, he says, 
unless they readjust their ideas and 
methods to conform with scientific 
progress which has been going right 
on and which has indeed made the 
world over. Dr. Hale’s statements are 
too technical for most people, but we 
may focus them down for your benefit 
in this way: The mechanical revolu- 
tion or machine age began with the 
invention of Bessemer, which made 
it easy to produce steel in any quan- 
tity; this led to mass production ia 
all industries. In 1856 Perkin, by ac- 
cident, discovered that colors could 
be derived from coal tar. The first 
color produced was mauve—named in 
honor of the famous Dutch painter 
who used this color a great deal. Up 
to that time no mortal man had any 
conception of what caused color. No 
color had ever been created by man 
before that. All colors had been made 
direct from animal, vegetable or min- 
eral pigments. The human family had 
always loved colors, but they had to 
curb this liking on account of the cost. 
Soon after mauve was made from coal 
tar, other colors followed—notably 
magenta and chemical violet. These 
new colors were really creations of 
man, siuce they had no counterparts 
in nature. 

After many millions of dollars were 
spent in experimenting, further colors 
were produced “synthetically.” One 
of the most important was “madder”— 
which had long been produced from 
the madder root. Next followed arti- 
ficial indigo. From early history indi- 
go had been known as “the king of 
colors.” It was produced from the 
indigo plant, which had long been 
cultivated in India and China and had 
even been grown in America during 
Colonial times. When the German 
chemists succeeded in producing indi- 
go from coal tar, the effects were far- 
reaching indeed. Vegetable indigo had 
cost about $1.25 a pound but the Ger- 
man factories were soon offering the 
artificial kind for half that much, and 
later the price went as low as 15 cents 
a pound. Result: Nearly 2,000,000 acres 
of land which had been devoted to 
the growing of the indigo plant was 
thrown out of use. Great quantities 
of land which had been used for grow- 
ing madder, turkey red and other 
vegetable colors were also put out of 
business. 

Next came the invention of “arti- 
ficial silk”—which was the second 
knockdown for agriculture. Silk cul- 
ture, from the silkworm, had been a 
main industry for centuries in the 
Orient and the south of Europe. With 
the advent of artificial silk the use of 
silkworm silk has dwindled until now 
it is less than eight per cent of the 
total. Artificial silk—usually known 
as rayon—is produced chemically 
from cellulose. The favorite material 





(Continued on page 20) 
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SCIENTIFIC 


JUPITER’S RED SPOT 


Giant Jupiter, with its immense 
volume (well over 1,000 times that of 
the earth) soars around the sun in an 
orbit five times farther from that cen- 
tral sphere than is our globe. For 
years this planet has attracted atten- 
tion because of a very peculiar feature. 
Since 1878 astronomers have _ been 
studying an enormous red spot just 
south of the planet’s equator. This 
spot is very large even when com- 
pared to Jupiter’s far-flung distances 
being 30,000 by 7,000 miles. In the 
past half century it has varied both 
as to position and visibility, drifting 
slowly across Jupiter’s broad surface 
and paling at intervals from a brick 
red to complete coloricssness. During 
its invisible periods its position has 
been marked by the impression it 
makes in the planet’s surface. In the 
past there has not even been any very 
definite guesses as to just what the 
spot is, but now Dr. V. M. Slipher and 
A. Adel suggest in the Physical Re- 
view that it is an island of frozen 
ammonia floating on a hydrocarbon 
sea. Both these substances which are 
gases liquefying and solidifying at low 
temperatures such as are known to 
exist on Jupiter have been found to 
be present in the planet’s atmosphere 
by spectroscopic examination. 


RABBITS BRED FOR CORNEAS 


Perfection of the new technique in 
removing diseased or injured eye cor- 
neas and then replacing them with 
healthy ones has created a means by 
which hundreds of blind may regain 
their sight. However, a very serious 
handicap lies in the absence of avail- 
able healthy corneas. It is only on 
rare occasions that these windows of 
the eye are made available by the ne- 
cessity of removing human eyes which 
are imperfect in some way but whose 
corneas are healthy. English scien- 
tists have gone deeply into the prob- 
lem and have studied the eyes of vari- 
ous animals in search of corneas which 
could be useful to humans. In rabbits 
they found what they were looking for 
except that the eyes were too small. 
They have now set about to remedy 
this difficulty by breeding large rab- 
bits with larger eyes. Present progress 
holds promise of ultimate success. 


NEW SOURCE OF CELLULOSE 


For some time manufacturers of 
paper, artificial silk, cellophane, lac- 
quers, etc., have realized the necessity 
of finding some source other than 
wood from which to get cellulose. 
Wood, and spruce wood in particular 
is an excellent source of cellulose but 
tree growth is too slow to maintain 
the supply. A report from Dr. John H. 
Payne, of the University of Hawaii, 
solves the problem. A method has 
been discovered, according to Dr. 











Payne, by which cellulose can be ex- 
tracted economically from that part of 


the sugar cane which remains after 
the juice has been extracted. Boiled 
in weak nitric acid and then treated 
with soda the refuse becomes almost 
a third cellulose. 

This is not the first time sugar and 
cellulose have been hooked up in ex- 
periments. During the World war 
German chemists labored long years to 
find a way of converting cellulose into 
sugar. They were finally successful 
—after the war had ended. However, 
now that the German economic situa- 
tion again demands attention the cel- 
lulose-to-sugar plan is being recon- 
sidered, but wood grows no faster for 
German manufacturers than it does 
for those in America. 


THE COSMIC RAY PUZZLE 


The same unquenchable desire for 
knowledge that has enabled man to 
reach out into space more miles than 
the human mind can conceive and 
learn important facts about this un- 
believably large universe, and which 
has laid the foundation for all our 
modern wonders, has been temporari- 
ly bested by the cosmic ray. This ex- 
ceedingly small yet inconceivably 
mighty force which may be bullets of 
matter or waves of energy, by its dem- 
onstrations of power in blasting atoms 
and passing through many feet of lead, 
has gathered the whole scientific pack 
on its trail and then stopped them with 
little more knowledge of its origin or 
composition than they had at the time 
of its discovery. Results of recent 
tests by the Bartol Foundation show 
something lacking in all theories con- 
cerning the cosmic force. Readings 
were taken at the summit of Pikes 





SCIENCE NIBBLES 





Howard Carter, American member 
of the expedition which opened the 
tomb of King Tut-ankh-Amen, is now 
searching for the wife of that ancient 
Egyptian, Queen Ankh-essen-Amen. 

The Chinese extract an oil from 
rattlesnakes and use it as a cure for 
rheumatism. 

Water temperatures of Oceans are 
seen as a possible means of making 
long-range weather forecasts. 

Volcanic action off Trinidad simi- 
lar to that which in 1911 pushed up a 
new island has given the coast a new 
beach 800 feet long. 

To demonstrate that there is no such 
thing as silence Dr. E. E. Free has 
devised a machine which magnifies 
noises many billion times and makes 
the silent tread of a mouse as noisy as 
the thundering run of an elephant. 

Discovery of an ancient camp site 
convinces scientists that North Ameri- 
ca was inhabited during the late Ice 
Age. 

Dr, James R. Angell, president of 
Yale university, believes that science 
holds no cure for world ills such as 
our present depression. 

Dr. William A. White, of Washing- 
ton, D. C., predicts that the human race 
will advance to much greater heights. 





* The Pathfinder 


Peak and 8,000 feet below at the same 
time, and it was found that the rate of 
showers produced in lead plates by the 
incoming rays was very much less |} 
the lower level in spite of the ray’s 
great penetrating powers. Ultimate 
solution of the mystery, however, i, 
almost assured. Science can’t stand 
defiance. 








ODD ACCIDENTS 





Wedding plans of Ruby Smith, an 
Old Dominion lassie, were rudely in- 
terrupted by a pilotless airplane which 
not only struck but passed through 
the second story of her home, landing 
50 yards away with bits of her trous 
seau still clinging to it. The plane 
had been abandoned in air two miles 
away after a collision with another 
plane. 

Little six-year-old Aloysius Schmidt 
was carrying a pint bottle of gasoline 
home during a Kansas thunderstorm 
Lightning struck near by and set the 
gasoline on fire resulting in fatal 
burns. 

Having forgotten his office key, Law- 
rence Hail, Chicago insurance adjust- 
er, attempted to climb through the 
transom. He fell and broke his neck 

Sam Fraley, Illinois filling station 
attendant, doesn’t like to be tapped or 
thumped about the head. Each time 
this happens he loses his power of 
speech for several days on account of 
nervousness. 

Twenty-months-old Donald You- 
engst, was strangled to death when he 
became entangled in the strings of 
one of the aprons his father wears in 
his Ohio bakery. 

A New York woman, Sally Adler, 
fell beneath the wheels of a train in 
that city recently and three cars had 
passed over her body before it could 
be stopped. Shock and bruises were 
the only ill effects. 

An Illinois sawyer, C. B. McWhorter, 
died from injuries received when a 
flywheel flew off the engine and 
knocked him against the rapidly re- 
volving saw. 

A Vermont man, H. G. Miner, had 
been safely shaved by his barber with- 
out a single nick. But before he could 
rise from the chair an electric light 
globe fell, struck him, cut a gash in 
his forehead and rolled unbroken to 
the floor. “Close shave!” said Miner 

WEEK’S ADD-A-LAFF 

Advertisement in the Westwood 
(N. J.) Chronicle—For Sale — 100 
year-old laying hens, cheap. 

Petrified? 

EY ee 
AMONG MY SOUVENIRS 
Ah, Hariette, 

I can’t forget 

The day we met. 


How I regret 
The way you set 
And et and et. 
I’m paying yet 


For what you et— 
And, such a debt! 
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AVIATION 


Aviators have bounced the word 
“ceiling” around so much that most 
landlubbers are pretty vague as to the 
exact meaning. It has been used to 
denote the limits to which any partic- 
ular plane could fly, and it has been 
used in connection with the level of 
the lowest clouds. Now, however, it 
is officially used to describe the high- 
est level at which a pilot can fly and 
still be able to distinguish the earth. 

The recently attempted America-to- 
Australia flight which ended disas- 
trously in the Pacific somewhere was 
unfortunate even when disregarding 
the tragic results which cost Capt. Ulm 
and his two companions their lives. 
Coming as it did at the very time when 
preparations are being made for a 
transpacific air service it is apt to 
leave the public with a bad taste for 
transoceanic flying. And it won’t help 
the progress of aviation. 

This tragic flight, however, was so 
dissimilar from those which will char- 
acterize the new service that there is 
little ground for comparison. Ulm’s 
plane, the Star of Australia, could 
hardly be said to be well fitted for long 
over-water hops. It was a land plane 
equipped only with wheels, and its 
gasoline supply was only a little in 
excess of that actually needed for the 
trip if everything went as it should. 
There was no auxiliary radio and a 
forced landing in the water meant dis- 
aster. 

Compared to the huge 50-passenger 
Martins which will soon connect Cal- 
ifornia and China it was a mere toy. 
These huge flying boats have a hull 
that is seaworthy and every possible 
aid for navigation has been provided. 
Their development has covered sever- 
al years and nothing has been over- 
looked which would extend the mar- 
gin of safety. With 16 passengers and 
a ton of express they have a range far 
in excess of the longest leg of the 
transpacific route, They are ocean 
liners made for ocean service, and 
were built at a cost of $300,000 each. 

Over in Germany they are putting 
the finishing touches on the great diri- 
gible, LZ-129, which will replace the 

















Henry Peck—Darling, if I’m not in by 
10 o’clock you needn’t wait up for me. 

Mrs. Peck—Indeed I won’t. If you’re 
not in by 10 o'clock I'll come for you. 


obsolete but still rugged Graf Zeppe- 
lin. While it will be almost impossi- 
ble for this giant ship to improve upon 
the record of the Graf as to safety and 
performance, when it goes into serv- 
ice next summer between Germany 
and the United States, it will offer its 
50 passengers many luxuries not af- 
forded by its predecessor. Longer by 
42 feet and wider by 35 it will con- 
tain a large dining room, reading 
room, smoker, promenades, and a deck 
exclusively for passengers. There are 
24 passenger cabins, electric kitchens, 
and bathrooms, and persons booking 
passage on the Hindenburg, as it is to 
be called, will enjoy hot and cold run- 
ning water. 

A new system of inflation is used 
which increases the lift over that of 
ships inflated wholly with helium and 
the safety over that of ships inflated 
wholly with the explosive hydrogen. 
Both gases are used in the bag of the 
Hindenburg. In the center are cells 
inflated with hydrogen, but they are 


completely surrounded by the non- 
explosive helium. This largest and 


safest of airships cruises at 85 miles 
per hour. Dr. Eckener will command. 

The Army Air Corps is again in the 
fire—and just when Assistant Secretary 
of War Woodring and Army Chief of 
Staff MacArthur had begun to feel 
pretty proud of it. In their drive to 
make it “second to none” in strength 
they have recently ordered 240 new, 
fast planes (some of them top the 
speeds of the old types by 100 miles an 
hour), and about 60 more will be add- 
ed to fill the 1935 quota. The planes 
ordered so far include eighty bombers, 
50 pursuit and 110 attack planes. 

But this building program does not 
fall in line with the ideas of many 
high ranking Army officers now joined 
in the National Air Frontier Defense 
Association for the purpose of mobiliz- 
ing public opinion to support new leg- 
islation to be introduced in the next 
Congress. They consider the air force 
now entirely powerless to beat off an 
attacking fleet and propose the estab- 
lishment of 20 air bases along the 
coast and in the interior. Each of 
them are to be equipped with 100 air- 
planes, six blimps, and six observation 
balloons, Such a program would call 
for the expenditure of $200,000,000. 

If good aviators are made by early 
training then the rest of the world 
hasn’t a chance with the Russia of to- 
morrow. Fay Gilles, American girl 
flyer, who has been teaching some of 
the fine points of aviation to young 
Russians for the last four and a half 
years, says that over there children 
of seven and eight years of age are 
taught to jump in parachutes. Towers 
are built for the purpose and the em- 
bryo aviators leap from them. The 
chutes are opened before the jump is 
made, minimizing the risk, but that 
does not remove the training. 

i 


Pathfinder Phil says he would be in 
favor of nudism if he were sure it 
would cut down the time he has to 
wait for his wife to dress when they 
go out. 














Tf You Are 


RUPTURED 


Cut This Out 


and mail it with name and address to 
W. S. Rice, 55-S Main St., Adams, N. Y. 
You will receive absolutely free and no 
obligation a genuine test and full particu- 
lars of his amazing Lymphol Method in 
Rupture Control that is bringing a new 
ease, comfort and freedom to thousands 
who have suffered for years. Test does 
not interfere with truss or support you 
may be wearing. You can’t afford to ig 
nore this offer. Write today. 


$20 0022roxkk 


E pay the world’s highest prices for 2 y 
old coins, encased Destage stamps, 2/7 
and paper money. Large Copper * 

Cents up to $2000.00 each, Fait ce Cents ¢ 

$250.00, Indian Head Cents $50.00, 1909 = 
Cent $10.00, Half Dimes $150.00, 25e : 
before 1873 $300.00, 50e before’ 1879 
$750.00, Silver Dollars before 1874 > 





$2500.00, Gold Dollars $1000.00, Trade ° 
Dollars $250.00, 1822 $5.00 Gold Piece > 
$5000.00, Old Paper Money $26.00, > 


Encased postage stamps $12.00, : 
Certain Foreign Coins $150.00, etc. : 
Don’t wait! Send dime today for > 
our large illustrated list 


ROMANO’S COIN SHOP 
> Dept. 492, ee Mass.. 





Here’s One... 


A fine, new, quiet hotel...700 sunny 
rooms on Broadway...$2.50 per day for two 
persons. Write for free pictorial booklet 
“P.” Address Edward P. Bell, Manager. 


HOTEL EMPIRE B'way at 63rd St., N.Y. 








Be ‘one of the olfest pate ne Gomes 

in America give inven at 

_ yest consi seems chanee , a serv 

e noted for results, evidenced 

by many well known Patents “- extraordinary value. Book. 


Patent-Sense, free. LACEY & LACEY, 635 F St.,N.W., 
Dept. 7, Washington, D. C. Established 1869. 


Do you get u nights? | Have pain in 
back or legs’? Feel run down? t# may be 
your prostate. Write for information 


concerning 7 day tial offer of NEW HEAT TREATMENT. 
No pam Ady chemicals or drugs HEALTH CITY AS- 
SOCIATION, 33 Sanitarium Ave., Battie Creek, Mich, 





Your Height Increasedin 14 days 
or Money Back. 3-5 inches 
rapidly yained Amazing course 


$2.00 complete or send 3c for book of convincing Tye - A 


guarantee. STEBBING SYSTEM, Dept.P.F.33, FOREST HILLS." 
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QUESTION BOX 


What is the origin of the abbrevia- 
tion “Xmas”? 

Origin of this abbreviation for the 
word Christmas is unknown although 
several explanations exist. One of 
them is that the “X” is the symbol of 
the cross. However, the cross of the 
crucifixion was a Latin cross while 
the letter X is in the form of what is 
known as a St. Andrew’s cross. A more 
probable explanation is that the X in 
our alphabet resembles the Greek let- 
ter “chi” which is the first letter of 
the Greek word for Christ. 











Is the Indian population greater in 
the United States or Canada? 


Indian population of the United 
States is estimated to be more than 
350,000; that of Canada a little more 
than 110,000. 


What is meant by a desert oasis? 

An oasis is usually defined as a fer- 
tile place surrounded by a desert. 
Even though a desert’s surface is arid 
there are, of course, underground 
streams which occasionally find their 
way to the surface in the form of 
springs or artesian wells. Around 
these “water holes” the land again be- 
comes rich and fertile and supports 
many kinds of tropical vegetation. 
Some oases are small and are little 
more than stopping places while oth- 
ers are inhabited permanently. 


In which states is the most oil pro- 
duced? 


Texas, California and Oklahoma, in 
the order named, lead in the produc- 
tion of crude oil in the United States. 
These three states produce almost six 
times as much as all the others com- 
bined. 


Why does Maine hold its congres- 
sional election in September? 

This date was fixed by the state con- 
stitution when Maine entered the 
Union in 1820 because the poor trav- 
eling facilities of the period, bad roads 
and weather might prevent many get- 
ting to the polls on a later date. In 
1845 Congress specified the first Tues- 
day after the first Monday in Novem- 
ber as the day for electing presidential 
electors. This day was also decided 
upon as the day for congressional elec- 
tions but exceptions were made in 
favor of Arkansas, Maine and Oregon. 
Arkansas and Oregon later changed 
their constitutions to conform with 
the act of 1845 but Maine still holds its 
congressional and state election in 
September and its presidential elec- 
tion in November. 


What is the correct name for wild 
life conservation areas? 


Sanctuaries, reservations, preserves 
and reserves are the names used by 
states and local divisions as well as in 
original executive orders and acts of 
Congress to designate such areas in 
setting them apart. Preserve original- 








ly indicated an area for protection of 
wild life and reserve designated an 
area for breeding game for hunting. 
Game refuge is the name preferred by 
the Biological Survey in referring to 
such government areas. 


How large is the sun and how far is 
it from the earth? 


Diameter of the sun is 864,100 miles 
or about 109 times the diameter of the 
earth. Its mean or average distance 
from the earth is 92,897,000 miles and 
its estimated temperature is around 
12,000 degrees Fahrenheit. 


When and by whom was the radio 
tube invented? 

The radio audion tube which made 
voice transmission by wireless or ra- 
dio possible was perfected by Dr. Lee 
De Forest in 1916. 


For what purposes is the average 
dollar spent? 


This varies, of course, with the in- 
comes and spending habits of individ- 
uals. Some estimates indicate that the 
average dollar of the average citizen 
is spent somewhat as follows: Taxes 
(direct and indirect), 20 cents; food, 
17; clothing, nine; rent, nine; fuel and 
light, five; household furnishings, etc., 


GEOGRAPHIC TABLOID 


SIAM 

Title—Kingdom of Sayam, or Muang- 
Thai. 

Location—Southeastern Asia, bound- 
ed by French Indo-China, Gulf of 
Siam, Federated Malay States and 
India. 

Area—200,148 sq. mi. 

Climate & Topography—Tropical— 
cool season Nov.-May—humidity high. 
Mountains in North, alluvial plains in 
South. 

Capital—Bangkok (Pop. 931,170). 

Population (1929)—11,506,200 (57.4 
to sq. mi.). 

National Language—Siamese. 

Government — Limited monarchy, 
government by King who is advised 
by Supreme Council of State, a cabi- 
net of 10 ministers and Parliament. 
Latter, half elected, half appointed by 
King. Full franchise enjoyed. 

Ruler—Prajadhipok, Supreme Arbi- 
ter of the Ebb and Flow of Tides, 
Brother of the Moon, The Possessor 
of the 24 Umbrellas, King; Col. Phya 
Bahol Bolabayuha, Prime Minister. 

Religion—Buddhism. 

Value of Exports (1933)—$33,800,- 
000. 

Value of Imports (1933)—$25,900,- 
000. 

Chief Exports & Products—Teak- 
wook, rice, rubber, hides, pepper, silk, 
coconuts, tin, livestock, fruits, sugar 
cane, manganese, coal, etc. 

Chief Occupation—Agriculture. 

Minister to U. S.—His Serene High- 
ness Prince Damras Damrong Deva- 
kula. 

American Minister to Bangkok— 
Hon. James Marion Baker. 

Member of the League of Nations. 











* The Pathfinder 





1st Boy—W here did you hear about that? 
2nd Boy—I was teached it. 


1st Boy—‘‘Teached it”? Who learned 


you to talk that way? 


four; insurance, three; medical atten- 
tion, two; and tobacco, one, This 
leaves 30 cents for recreation, savings 
and miscellaneous items from which 
automobile owners must deduct an- 
other six cents. 


Why is a horseshoe considered a 
symbol of good luck? 

Belief in the horseshoe as an em- 
blem or harbinger of good luck ap- 
pears to be as old as metal horseshoes 
themselves which date back to about 
the second century A. D. Explanations 
differ as to the origin of this supersti- 
tion but one of the common ones is 
that the horseshoe is supposed to ow: 
its protective powers to its fancied re- 
semblance to the nimbus or halo pic- 
tured about the heads of saints or 
angels. 


Who are chaplains of the Senate 
and House of Representatives? 

Rev. Ze Barney Thorne Phillips, rec- 
tor of the Protestant Episcopal church, 
was appointed chaplain of the Senate 
in 1927. Rev. James Shera Montgom- 
ery, Methodist Episcopal pastor, was 
appointed chaplain of the House of 
Representatives in 1921. 





KNOW ANY BIGGER? 





London may have its regular “pea 
soup” fogs and all that, but J. R. Coff- 
man reports of one in the Blue Bonnet 
State that would baffle even an Eng- 
lishman. 

One mornin’, J. R. C. says, I wuz out 
fishin’ on the Red River, near “Rabbit 
Hash” in Texas when a heavy fog 
come up. Man, you never seen sich 
a fog in your life. I couldn’t see th 
bowl of my old corn cob pipe, it wuz 
so thick. And my shirt got wringin 
wet in a minute. Wal, you know, | 
started to pull in my line when I fel! 
somepin’ ticklin’ my ear. I got kinda 
scairt, having that thing nabbin’ nm 
sudden like, and whaled away at i! 
with an oar. I felt it hit somepin 
then this “somepin’” hit my leg and 
dropped into the bottom of the boat 
I got down real close so I could see 
what it was (the fog was that thick) 
And do you know, dagged me, if ! 
hadn’t brought down a 50-pound cal 
fish, what had been swimmin’ around 
in that fog. 
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~ PASTIME 


APPLE HUNT FOR KIDDIES 


In planning our parties it is well not 
to overlook the fact that children are 
still stylish in many parts of the coun- 
try and that they just will bob up on 
such occasions. Here is a game that 
is especially attractive to the young- 
sters, but one that will prove just as 
lively for the grown-ups. For this 
game apples are hidden everywhere. 
Each apple has a number pasted on it, 
some numbers being high and the 
others low. The game is to see who 
can find the largest number of apples 
with the highest numbers on them. 
That is, the total score is counted, not 
by the number of apples one finds, but 
by the sum of the numbers on the 
apples each player finds. 


CUBES CHANGE POSITION 


Here is another clever optical illu- 
sion similar to the penmanship barrel 
shown in a previous issue. This par- 
ticular illusion will prove to you that 
the eyes cannot always be relied upon. 
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Which End is Up? 


Take a good look at the accompanying 
illustration. In it you see a stack of 
cubes on the right with space for 
making another stack on the left. Now 
take another look at the illustration 
and continue to gaze at it for a few 
seconds. Then blink the eyes and be- 
hold, the whole illustration has ap- 
parently turned upside-down with the 
stack of cubes on the left. As you con- 
tinue to look at it and blink the eyes 
it will switch from one position to the 
other as if by magic. 


SQUARE HOLE WITH ROUND BIT 


There has been a lot said, written 
and printed about squaring circles 
and circling squares. Now here is 
something new to try—how to drill a 
square hole with a round bit at one 
drilling. It was contributed by A. L. 
Johansen, of Chicago, who says it can 
be done this way: Take two pieces of 
wood, say one inch thick and two to 
four inches wide and four inches long 
and a piece of thin cardboard about 
four inches wide and eight inches long. 
Fold the cardboard in the middle and 
place it between the two pieces of 
wood, the folded cardboard just fit- 





ting between the two pieces. With the 
folded edge of the cardboard up, fasten 
the blocks securely between the jaws 
of a vice. Now with an ordinary one- 
inch bit drill a hole in the center of 
upper edge of the blocks and just a 
half inch deep. When the cardboard 
is removed, the contributor claims, 
there will be found a hole in its center 
just one inch square. And this square 
hole was drilled with a round bit. 


SS ———————— 


BRAIN TEASER 


Those who have to count sheep in 
order to get to sleep at night may find 
variation in this week’s brain teaser 
contributed by Clayton Marcum, of Ft. 
Humphreys, Va., which is as follows: 
Three married couples bought some 
sheep (no fractional sheep or imagi- 
nary sheep). The names of the men 
in the case were: Cornelius, Claus and 
Hendricks, while the names of the 
women were: Anna, Catrina and Ca- 
trinka. Each man paid three guineas 
more than his wife, but each person 
paid as many shillings per sheep as 
there were sheep he or she bought. 
Hendricks bought 23 more than Ca- 
trina; Claus 11 more than Catrinka. 





What were the names of the men’s 
wives? Answer next week. 
Last Week’s Answer—Five books 


and 77 books. 
: a 


STABILIZED GEOGRAPHY 
Ever since its creation in 1890 the 
United States Geographic Board has 
been busy chasing down the history, 
spelling and pronunciation of place 
names in an effort to make them per- 
manent. For nearly 44 years the board 
has been an authority in settling dis- 
putes over names and it recently pub- 
lished some of the results of its work 
in “Uncle Sam’s Handbook on Geo- 
graphic Names.” 
In some cases 
necessary to reverse 
which a place is known. Cow Creek, 
Cal., for instance, is really Horse 
Creek. Others were mispronounced 
as in the case of Britisher Creek, Wyo., 
which is really Breteche Creek, named 
for an early settler. There are a few 
cases of entirely new names such as 
Hyndman Peak in Idaho which is now 
known as Borah Peak. Ozarks, it was 
found, was derived from Americaniza- 
tion of the French “Aux Arcs.” Most 
of the names listed, however, are 
merely corrected as to spelling. The 
Postoffice Department requires that 
names ending in “burgh” shall leave 
off the “h.” The people of Pittsburgh, 
Pa., made such a howl about having 
the tail cut off of the name of their 
funny old town that they got a special 
dispensation allowing the “h” to be put 
back on. But Pittsburg, Ohio, not far 

away, has to do without the frill. 

——__—__—_-- 
BUTTON, BUTTON! 
How doth the busy laundress 
Search out the weakest joints 
And always tear the buttons off 
At most strategic points! 


it has been found 
the name by 
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Start $1260 to 
$2100 a Year 


PICK YOUR FUTURE JOB 
MEN, BOYS—18 to 50 


Railway Postal Clerks get $1,900 the first 
year regular, being paid on the first and 
fifteenth of each month. ($79.17 each pay 
day.) Their pay is quickly increased, the 
maximum being $2,700 a year. ($112.50 
each pay day.) 





3 Days On—3 Days Off —Full Pay 


Railway Postal Clerks on long runs usu 
ally work 3 days and have 3 days off duty 
or in the same proportion. During this 
off duty their pay continues just asthough 
they were working. They travel on a pass 
when on business. When they grow old, 
they are retired with a pension. 

City Mail Carriers, Post Office Clerks 


Clerks and Carriers now commence at 
$1,700 a year and automatically increase 


| $100 a year to $2,100 and $2,300, 





Customs and Immi- 
grant Inspector 
Salary, to start, 

$2,100. Men 21 to 45. 

Work connected with 

- examining immigrants 

and merchandise en- 

tering the country 
from foreign parts. 






Winter and Spring Examinations 
Expected 
Many Winter and Spring examinations 
are expected and those wishing positions 


| should qualify at once. 


Get Free List of Positions 


Fill out the following coupon. Tear it 


| off and mail it today—now, at once. 


This investment may result in your get- 
ting a life big-paid government job. 
eu GQeeeeae eee ae ee ee eB ae eB ee ee ee = 
FRANKLIN INSTITUTE, 

Dept. M173, Rochester, N. Y. 


Rush to me entirely free of charge (1) a full de- 
scription of the position checked below; (2) Free Copy 
of 32-page book, ‘‘How to Get a U. 8. Government 
Job"’: (3) A list of U. S. Government Jobs; (4) Tell 


me how to get the Government Job checked. 


{ ] Railway Postal Clerk . (Start $1900 year) 


[ } Post Office Clerk .... (Start 1700 year) 
{ ] City Mail Carrier .. (Start 1700 year) 
[ ] Government Clerk—File Clerk (Start 1260 year) 
{ Inspector of Customs ......... (Start 2100 year) 
{ ] Immigrant Inspector .... . (Start 2100 year) 


Address 


Use This Coupon Before You Mislay It 











HOME 


PANTRY “EMERGENCY SHELF” 


If you can afford it, it is a fine idea 
to have an “emergency shelf” in the 
pantry which you can draw upon for 
crackers, and cakes, pickles, olives, 
canned goods, etc., in case guests ar- 
rive unexpectedly for a meal. Such 
a stock in trade also comes in very 
useful in case of a stormy day or you 
are shut in by snow, etc. Of course 
where people are forced to live from 
hand to mouth and can’t buy anything 
extra, this plan is not much good. 


CLEAN AND TRAIN VINES 


Now is the time to give the rose 
vines and other running plants their 
yearly goingover to clean out the dead 
wood and train those runaway shoots. 
Painting or repairing the trellises can 
also be done best at this time. It is 
wise, however, to wait until spring to 
top prune the trained runners, since 
severe frosts will often follow down 
the pithy center from the clipped ends 
and ~-"l them for long distances. 


NERVE FOODS NEEDED 


Nutrition experts have things down 
to a point now where the blame for 
any nervousness in the family can be 
passed off on the housewife. It has 
been found that if the nerves are not 
covered by a good layer of fat they are 
too much affected by outside stimuli 
such as heat, cold, and noise and 
nervous conditions may result. Also 
a deficiency of calcium containing 
foods can result in the deterioration 
of the nerves, but as long as such foods 
as milk, cheese, dried vegetables, and 
green leafy vegetables are served in 
sufficient quantities the housewife can 
absolve herself of all blame. If each 
child gets a quart of milk a day and 
each adult gets a pint there will be no 
lack of mineral in the diet. 


ELECTRIC CORDS NEED CARE 


Many housewives are not aware of 
the fact that a worn electric flatiron 
cord or faulty light socket can be the 
cause of death or painful injury. Per- 
haps that is why the death rate due to 
shock with small voltage electric cur- 
rents is steadily increasing in the Unit- 
ed States. The most dangerous spots 
in the whole house in this regard are 
the kitchen and the bathroom. Kitchen 
sinks and filled bathtubs form evil 
accomplices for the exposed wire and 
the leaky socket. Pulling the light 
socket chain with one hand and turn- 
ing on a water faucet with the other 
is extremely dangerous, and always 
get out of the bathtub before touching 
any electrical attachment. Bad equip- 
ment should be repaired or replaced 
immediately, 


SKIMMILK FOR COW FEED 





Reducing the number of hogs raised 
has left the farmer with large quan- 
tities of surplus skimmilk. E. N. Han- 
sen, of Iowa State college, suggests 


that this surplus be used as a supple- 
mentary protein feed for cattle. Its 
value as such is enhanced by the short- 
age of feed throughout the drought 
area, and Hansen has estimated that 
the farmer can realize as much as 25 
cents on each 100 pounds. The best 
method of feeding is to mix the skim- 
milk with ground grain. One gallon 
of milk will be absorbed by each four 
pounds of the grain, and each gallon 
so fed will take the place of one pound 
of protein supplement. It is recom- 
mended that the milk be fed in small 
quantities at first and the amount grad- 
ually increased. 


ICE NEEDS ON FARMS 


In parts of the country where nat- 
ural ice suitable for storing is formed 
it will soon be time to provide for 
next summer’s needs. The Department 
of Agriculture has estimated that one- 
half ton of ice per cow will serve the 
dairyman to cool and hold cream at a 
safe temperature if delivered two or 
three times a week. However, if the 
whole milk is to be cooled the needs 
will be not less than a ton and a half 
per cow. These estimates were made 
presuming that both ice house and 
cooling tanks are in good condition. If 
more than 30 per cent of the ice is lost 
by melting the amount stored will have 
to be increased accordingly. The av- 
erage family needs between five and 
10 tons per season even when the ice 
is used sparingly. 


ESCALLOPED CABBAGE 


The housewife who will take advan- 
tage of the different ways of prepar- 
ing foods will be able to vary her daily 
menus even though there is little va- 
riety in the supply of her vegetables, 








DO YOU KNOW THAT 


Most fish have teeth, shed them 
many times during their life, and al- 
ways grow new ones to replace them. 

Federal employees in Washington 
are allowed a maximum sick leave of 
30 days each year. 

Federal shelter belt directors at 
Lincoln, Nebr., are planning to plant 
360,000,000 trees during the next 10 
years. 

World war veterans are dying at the 
rate of 80 every day or 30,000 a year. 

The average age of World war vet- 
erans is now around 40. 

The number of pension cases, cov- 
ering all wars, on the government roll 
now totals more than 885,000. 

It takes only two persons with mod- 
ern methods to make all the tennis 
balls that are sold in the United States. 

The first carload of horseshoe nails 
in more than a century was recently 
shipped into New York City. 

North Dakota is second only to 
Texas in the production of turkeys. 

Food production for an adequate 
diet requires 1.5 acres of farm land 
per person, 

The telegraph and telephone wire 
you see strung along the highway 
weighs only 208 pounds to the mile. 
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etc. Even cabbage, which has an ¢) 
tremely distinctive taste and whic} 
can become exceedingly distastefu! j; 
it appears on the table served in {! 
customary ways day after day, can } 
prepared in many pleasing dishe 
Escalloped spaghetti and cabbag 
one of the most pleasing departu: 
from the usual preparations. 

Cook one cup of spaghetti unt 
tender. Cook four cups of shred 
cabbage for five minutes. A quarter 
of a pound of bacon cooked to cris 
ness, one-half cup of grated chees 
one and one-half cups of milk, ty 
tablespoonfuls of flour, and two tah 
spoonfuls of bacon fat complete th 
list. Cream flour and bacon fat and 
add it to the hot milk. Alternate 4! 
the ingredients in a baking dish saving 
the cheese for a covering for the t 
and then bake in a moderate ove: 

oo 


SPIRIT OF THE RURAL PRESs 


Smith County Express — Som: 
years ago Oscar Funkhouser caught 
buzzard and hung a small sheep !y 
on its neck and let it go. For sever 
years nothing was seen of the buzzard 
but then Oscar heard the bell and sa 
the bird had returned. Attorney 8 
ford says he has heard the bell sever! 
times while out hunting and didn’ 
know if it was a hant or what. Others 
may have seen and heard the same and 
said nothing about it as it sounds 
pretty spooky in some ways and mos! 
people are afraid to mention suc! 
strange things. 

Millville Herald—Cleve Taney 
near Middle Ridge, who left home . 
year ago to go into the movies, has 
written his folks that he has made 
hit with a medicince show instead 
For fame purposes he calls himse!! 
Marmaduke D’Arcy. 

Maryville Forum — Advertisement 
Please don’t tease or cuss and torment 
my Aresdale terrior dogs no more 3s 
they can’t get out on the road hand) 
But in case as above mentioned I won' 
be responsible for their action should 
they get out.—Simeon Brown. 

Green City News—We had the hard 
est storm Friday that has ever bee! 
here, according to old inhabitants 
Trees were blown down which wer 
never blown down before. 

FS 


RIVER BEING SHORTENED 


With the recent opening of the Giles 
Bend cut-off near Natchez the tots 
length of the Mississippi has be 
shortened about 35 miles within th 
past four years. The first cut-off, ne 
Vicksburg, was opened in 1930 and 
shortened the river about six miles 
Another, at Diamond Point in the san 
area, was completed in 1933 and dis 
posed of 14 miles more. Anothe! 
project is under way in the Natch 
area at Glasscock Island and whe! 
finished will take off another 15 miles 

— ur 


A VERSE FROM THE BIBLE 


Blessed are ye, when men shall re- 
vile you, and persecute you, and shal! 
say all manner of evil against you 
falsely, for my sake.—Matthew 5:1! 
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WOMEN 


DEPRESSION HIT YOUNG WOMEN 


Now that the depression is on the 
run some folks have already found 
time to consider its woes, harms and 
whatnots. A survey by the American 
Women’s’ Association shows | that 
younger women were harder hit by 
the depression than their older sisters. 
In other words, the survey, showed, 
women over 40 weathered the depres- 
sion storm better than their younger 
sisters. Covering the five-year period 
between 1929 and 1934 the survey 
showed that women over 40 made 
more money, lost fewer jobs and re- 
mained more ’ stable during the depres- 
sion than younger women. 


CHILDREN NEED LEGS COVERED 


Most parents nowadays seem more 
or less satisfied to let their children 
go about during the winter with ank- 
lets or half-socks on and their little 
knees turned out to the cold. The 
youngsters will point out that it is 


LATEST FASHIONS 


(SEE DESCRIPTION PAGE 20) 

















9170 


ef Patterns 15¢c each. Our interesting and 
helpiat Autumn pattern book has smart, new styles 
for adults, juniors and children. Price of book 15c, 
but only 10c when added to a pattern order. Address: 
Fashion Editor, The Pathfinder, Washington, D. C. 





healthy. But that is far from the facts | 
of the case. The style will do no harm 
so long as the youngsters are in perfect 
health and thus are able to resist the 
effects of extremely cold weather. On 
the other hand children who are not 
in perfect health are not able to resist 
the cold and are thus subjected to un- 
due exposure by following the bare- 
legged fashion. In selecting their 
youngsters’ winter stockings mothers 
should not only take into considera- 
tion the health and ruggedness of their 
offspring, but the severity of the cli- 
mate in which they live as well. It 
might eliminate a lot of colds and sick- 
ness during the winter months. 


THE IDEAL HOUSEWIFE 


Somebody has said that the success- 
ful home-maker or ideal housewife is 
the woman who has a house which she 
keeps tidy and neat, while at the same 
time she places her husband’s interests 
foremost. But to be a good housewife 
one has to do more than that. First 
of all she has to be human. She should 
remember that personal tidiness is a 
virtue. And she should guard against 
working too hard at dusting and mop- 


ping and cleaning and fixing so that 
she becomes too tired to greet her 


husband at the door at night with a 
fresh dress and a smile. She should 
plan her housework to get it finished 
before it is too late in the evening to 
spend some time with her husband 
and family before retiring. No place 
in the home should be too sacred for 
the husband. In some homes men 
feel more like burglars than husbands 
because they are only allowed in cer- 
tain rooms and are afraid to be in the 
house for fear of disturbing something, 
leaving a footprint here or dropping 
ashes there. In a word, use modera- 
tion in all things and the world will 
seem brighter for it. 
HELPFUL HINTS 

Cream separators should be regu- 
lated so as to deliver cream containing 
not less than 30 per cent butterfat. 

All glasses, dishes and other utensils 
that have contained milk, raw egg or 
flour will wash easier if they are 
filled with cold water as soon as they 
are emptied. 

Perspiration stains may be removed 
from dress materials that will bear 
cold water by soaking over night in 
a strong salt water solution, using just 
enough water to cover well, and rinse 
well after to remove the salt. 

Always dry the bottoms of ice tray 
pans before putting them in the frost- 
er and they will come out easier. 


———_ ——_ _o—>>o- -O—™O™~*~O 
WHAT SHAKESPEARE SAID 


In the corrupted currents of this world 

Offence’s gilded hand may shove by jus- 
tice, 

And oft ’tis seen the wicked prize itself 

Buys out the law: but ‘tis not so above; 

There is no shuffling, there the action lies 

In his true nature; and we ourselves com- 
pell’d, 

Even to the teeth and forehead of our 
faults, 

To give in evidence. 


—Hamlet, Act III, Scene 3. 





‘Free for Asthma 
During Winter 


If you suffer with those terrible attacks of 
Asthma when it is cold and damp; if raw, 
Wintry winds make you choke as if each gasp 
for breath was the very last; if restful sleep 
is impossible because of the struggle to 
breathe; if you feel the disease is slowly 
wearing your life away, don’t fail to send at 
once to the Frontier Asthma Co. fora free trial 
of a remarkable method. No matter where 
you live or whether you have any faith in any 
remedy under the sun, send for this free 
trial. If you have suffered for a lifetime and 
tried everything you could learn of without 
relief; even if you are utterly discouraged, do 
not abandon hope but send today for this free 
trial. It will cost you nothing. Address 


Frontier Asthma Co., 203-W Frontier Bidg. 
462 462 Niagara & Street, _ Buffalo, New York 


READING FREE 
Were you born under a lucky star? 


Will you be happy, prosperous, fortunate? Are you psychic? Have you 
rare, undevelo ed talents? Would a change in occupation give you s 
larger salary? What is your greatest desire — money, success in love, 
marriage or business? Learn what the stars predict Tria! reading con- 
taining over 2000 words FREE. Send 3c stamp with birthday .| 


Franklin Pub. Co., 800 No. Clark St., Dept. 4141, Chicago 


DEFORMED BACKS 


If you are suffering from a spinal deformity, profit by 
the remarkable results the Phite Burt Method has 
brought in over 69,000 cases. Doctors recommend it. 
Light in weight, comfortable to wear, priced within the 
reach of all. 30-day free trial to prove its value in your 
case. You owe it to yourself to investigate. Write us 
describing your case. Full information mailed at once. 


PHILO BURT MFG. COMPANY 
179-12 Odd Feliows Temple Jamestown, N, Y. 























Quit Using Tobacco! [100,000] 


Write for F klet and 
Results Guaranteed or Money Wefundcd Satisfied 
Sers 


NEWELL PHARMACAL COMPANY 
Clayten Station St. Leuls, Mo. 
That dreadful skin disease 
many suffer with for years 


PSORIASI 
png A ~*~ E Zz E M A 
Send for this VALUABLE INFORMATION at once. Free 
Dr. D. R. Parse D. R. Parsons, 240 Trust Bidg.. Huntington, Ww. - Va, 


HELP Wanted "s'sosrnms® 


MALE & FEMALE ¢@ ~ pout a! SAPERIENCED 
All kinds of Positions Practically e now enclosin, 





















stamp. Schart,Bureau,' Dep. ot by th tas Ww. “astn ‘st. New Y 
OLD MONEY WANTED ?°5% 


. Many VERY 











paid for Old Coins. Keep ALL old money 
valuable. Get posted. Send lc for Ill’s COIN VALUE 
BOOK 4x6. GUARANTE _ D —— and Selling Prices. 
COIN COIN EXCHANGE, = Bc LEROY, N, x23, LEROY. N. V. 
Yes, this is actually the greatest magazine Pee 
offered in many years—$4 worth for only $2.00 
SPECIAL CLUB NO. 921 
McCall's Magazine 
Pictorial Review ONLY 
Better Homes & Gardens 
The Pathfinder RE 
Ne change or substitution permitted. Magazines for 
one full year and MUST all go to one address. 
Address THE PATHFINDER, WASHINGTON. D. C. 
No matter where you go you cannot obtain these 
quality magazines at lower prices. Each magazine 
one year unless otherwise noted. Magazines = 
go to one address. Prices not good outside U. 
» CLUB NO. 956 } CLUB NO. ve 
Everyday Science $ 0 Pictorial Review 50 
& Mechanics Household Mag. 

Delineator Good Stories 
McCall's Mag. Country Home 
The Pathfinder Save $2.00/ The Pathfinder Save $1.50 

CLUB NO. 958 CLUB NO. 971 
Capper’s Farmer $ 30 Meusshelé Mag. ; ‘ 35 
Country Home Successful Farming 
Poultry Tribune Country Home 
National Sportsman Breeders Gazette 
The Pathfinder Save $1.20 The Pathfinder 

CLUB NO. 962 


Save $1.25 








Delineator $ 50 CLUB NO. 973 
McCall's Mag. Country Home a 
Shadoplay Poultry Tribune 


Pictorial Review Successful Farming 
The Pathfinder Save $2.50| The Pathfinder Save 75¢ 


No change or substitution in the list of magazines in these 
clubs permitted. Cut out this ad, mark your choice 
and mai! with name, address and remittance. 

Send order to THE PATHFINDER, Washington, D. C. 
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Chemical Knowledge to 
Rescue Agriculture by 
Farming the Air 

as Well as the Earth 


(Continued from page 13) 


for producing rayon is cotton, because 
cotton is almost pure cellulose. But 
rayon can also be produced from 
wood. When cotton goes over five 
cents a pound it passes out of the 
rayon picture for the reason that the 
rayon makers can turn to wood—as 
they already have in Germany, where 
they raise no cotton. A superior type 
of artificial silk is called “acetate,” 
which is produced by further chemi- 
cal treatment of cellulose. Slowly but 
surely these artificial fibers are dis- 
placing natural silk, wool and cotton 
for making cloth. This again means 
fundamental changes in farming, for 
if cloth is to be be made from wood 
the farmers had better get busy and 
plant a lot more trees. 

By the same token, we need no 
longer look to Canada or other coun- 
tries to supply us with paper made 
from spruce, for the chemists have 
made recent discoveries which allow 
paper also to be made from ordinary 
scrub pine wood. This is the pet dis- 
covery Of Dr. Charles H. Herty, of 
Savannah, Ga., who says the farmers 
of the South alone can produce enough 
wood to supply the whole world with 
paper several times over. This means 
that those millions of extra acres 
which the crop-curtailment experts 
are worried about can be turned over 
to the growing of wood. Not only can 
this wood be readily made into paper 
but it can also be turned into twine, 
rope, bagging, etc. The high cost of 
cotton twine as a result of the NRA 
codes and the AAA taxes has forced 
the chemists to get busy on this prob- 
lem. Already in Germany scrub pine 
is being successfully made into paper 
and cordage. Hitherto the resin in 
pine has made it unfit for this purpose 
and spruce has been about the only 
wood that could be used very well. 
But now Dr. Herty’s plan is for the 
farmers to grow pines as a regular 
crop. These pines are to be cut and 
used while they are still young and 
before the resin has become so pro- 
nounced. The Germans use the older 
pines and dissolve the resin out by a 
purifying process. This is great news 
also for the Germans, as they have 
had to import their wood pulp from 
other countries. 

Dr. Hale goes on to tell how Dr, Leo 
Baekeland, an American chemist, dis- 
covered a way to produce an artificial 
resin from benzole. This artificial 
resin or gum can be molded into any 
desired form and it is now used in 
immense quantities—under the name 
of “bakelite.” Similar artificial plas- 


tics are now not only made to take the 
place of such natural products as 
amber, bone and horn but are also 
used in the place of shellac and other 


gums for making varnishes and simi- 
lar materials. Here once more a great 
many acres of land and a vast army of 
workers have been left out of the pic- 
ture by the advance of science. 

The next big step taken by the chem- 
ists was when Fritz Haber, a German, 
got busy. He discovered that instead 
of having to go to Chile for nitrates, 
for use in warfare and farming, they 
could be got right out of the air, any- 
where. What a discovery! It was just 
what Germany had been waiting for. 
This process was perfected in 1913— 
and in 1914 Germany started the war. 
Dr. Hale says: “Without this discovery 
there would have been no World war 
in 1914. Here we have a real en- 
croachment upon natural sources for 
the supply of nitrogen. Today, in the 
light of agricultural power, we know 
that this invention is of far greater 
significance than the steam engine it- 
self. The Haber-Bosch process, as the 
improved process is called, gives to 
man unlimited command of explosives 
and fertilizer. Through it, the nat- 
ural deposits of nitrogenous fertilizers 
are rendered entirely superfluous. This 
process opened up the air to chemical 
exploitation, and the air holds 1,500 
million million tons of nitrogen.” 

With each country able to make its 
own fertilizers, out of the air, interna- 
tional trade fades from view. Each 
nation can and should develop its own 
resources and its own markets, for 
the benefit of its own people. And 
with the vast resources this country 
has there should no longer be any 
starvation or any lack of work. And 
with such a start as this we can feel 
sure that the machine will never 
catch up with man and his needs. 

It is even possible to produce arti- 
ficial milk by mass methods and thus 
eventually do away with the services 
of the cow. You know Madam Cow re- 
quires so much human care that milk 
and milk products are now too costly 
for millions to enjoy. Within the soil 
is a vast storehouse of living and inan- 
imate matter, all waiting for us to use. 
Land is enriched merely by letting it 
lie fallow, for the germs in the soil 
keep at work and form a fertilizer fac- 
tory that never closes and that costs 
nothing to run. A growing plant is a 
miniature chemical laboratory which 
is also right at hand to labor in the 
service of man. The many laborious 
processes which consist of growing 
corn, feeding it to hogs and marketing 
the product can be greatly simplified 
by chemistry and the “corn-hog” prob- 
lem, which is now unsolved, can be 
solved for good. Corn consists largely 
of starch and this starch, by a chemi- 
cal process, can be turned into sugar— 
so why should we look for our sweets 
from abroad when we can raise them 
in a score of states? Sugar is readily 
turned into alcohol—and alcohol is 
one of the most useful things known to 
science. We don’t mean when fools 
drink it to get a “kick” but when it is 
put to legitimate use for the benefit of 
the race. The corn farmer can have 
his corn converted into alcohol and 
this can be easily stored for any 
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New Hired Hand—I never sleep late. | 
always rise with the lark. 
Farmer—W ell, you can’t work that old 


gag on me. We ain’t got any larks here 
and if you waited for a lark to wake you 
you'd sleep till doomsday. Here’s an alarm 
clock set for five, and you get up when 
that rings. 


length of time without loss—thus lev- 
eling out the lean and fat years. 

Speaking of “fat,” we can even make 
that from the soil and the air, with the 
aid of sunshine—which luckily also is 
free to all, It is too long a story to go 
fully into now, but the farmers will in 
due time be independent of the oil oc- 
topus for they will grow their own 
liquid fuel. Some of the biggest con- 
cerns in the country are now exper- 
imenting secretly with blends of gaso- 
line and alcohol, and the results are 
very satisfactory. All motors would 
have to be designed anew in order to 
use this fuel with best results. Alco- 
hol requires a very high degree of 
compression, and this means smaller 
motors. The various industries which 
are involved are getting ready to profit 
by the new chemistry, and we mus! 
see to it that the farmers get their 
rightful share of the benefits this time 
—instead of being made beasts of bur- 
den who cannot pull themselves ou! 
of the economical hole no matter how 
industrious and smart they may ac- 
tuaily be. 

~~» 


Many country doctors are looking 
for small farms. They have to have 
some place to keep their earnings 
which are now received in the form 
of livestock and other farm produce 
instead of cash. 








Latest Fashions Described 





9202—This slenderizing house frock may be wor 
with its bodice buttoned up into a nice point or open- 
ed into two very perky contrasting revers. It’s the 
sort of frock that looks well in a pin-dotted or 
striped material. Designed for 36 to 50 bust. A 3 
requires 3', yards 36 inch fabric and 3%, yard con- 
trasting. 

9233—Even the most feminine soul could ask for 
nothing daintier than this charming house frock wi' 
a frill to emphasize its nice V neck and cunning 
puffed sleeves, besides. Designed for 14 to 20 year 
and 32 to 42 bust. A 16 requires 37, yards 36 in 
fabric. 

2157—If you prefer, you can make the collar, sleeve 
and bodice yoke of this afternoon frock of contrast 
ing material—or of twin prints, if you’d like ¢ 
achieve a very springlike effect. Very slimming f 
the larger figure. Designed for 36 to 46 bust. A 
requires 4'g yards 39 inch fabric. 

9170—Two-piece, very tailored affairs such as thu 
are just what Paris orders, for now and for the 
spring. The buttoned-up-the-front bodice, tabbed co!- 
lar and pleated skirt make this one especially trix 
Designed for 12 to 20 years and 30 to 42 bust. A 
16 requires 234 yards 54 inch fabric and 34 yard 39 
inch contrasting. 

9195—Bloomers are included with this adorabic 
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PERSONALITIES 


Mehemmed Mouhi’s job may not be 
arduous (he only works 45 minutes a 
day), but it’s certainly nerve-racking. 
And though he is paid $15,000 a year, 
he may die at any time merely in the 
performance of his duty. As a member 
of the Turkish Secret Service it is 
Mehemmed’s job to taste every morsel 
of food before the Turkish dictator 
Mustapha Kemal Pasha eats it in order 
to prevent any attempt to poison 
Kemal. It only takes him 15 minutes 
to taste an entire meal, and after he 
has nibbled thoughtfully from each 
dish in the presidential kitchens it 
goes into a hot plate for an hour. At 
the end of that time if Mehemmed is 
still alive, President Kemal eats. 

The Duchess of Kent, who with the 
Duke (former Prince George) spent 
Christmas in their new home on Bel- 
grave Square, London, wears her wed- 
ding ring on the right hand as does 
her royal husband. This is an old 
Greek Church custom, and after the 
ceremony in the Abbey, the Greek pre- 
late removed their rings from the left 
hand and put them on the right. Both 
of the honeymooners were glad to 
leave Himley Hall in the midst of the 
foxhunting country because the Duke 
is not fond of riding and the Duchess 
has a greater liking for the lights of 
the city than for simple country 
pleasures. 

Should Chairman of the RFC Jesse 
Jones feel a great religious streak 
coming on he can worship in six dif- 
ferent ways any time he wants to. It 
seems he holds mortgages on a Hebrew 
Temple and Catholic, Methodist, Epis- 
copalian, Presbyterian and Disciples 
of Christ churches in Detroit through 
loans to a bank in that Michigan city. 

For ten years Maryland’s new Gov- 
ernor, Harry W(hinna) Nice, went to 
college, claiming as his almae matri in 
that time Baltimore City college, Dick- 
inson college and 
University of 











Maryland. He is 
stout of build, 
iovial and affa- 


ble, married and 
the father of a 
son. A lawyer, he 
has been a judge 
in the Tax Ap- 
peal court in Bal- 
timore, an assist- 
ant state’s attor- 
ney as well as a 
state’s attorney, 
a member of the 
Baltimore City 
Council, and a 
secretary to that 
city’s mayor. The Governor-elect is a 
Republican, a member Kappa Sigma 
fraternity, a Mason, an Odd Fellow, 
an Elk, a Moose and is 57. 

Both flashing handsome sets of teeth 
Doris Louise Paul, 15, and Leland 
Monasmith, 18, the healthiest 4-H Club 
members in the U. S., are both farm 





Nice 


born. Doris who is from Wilton 
Junction, Iowa, is athletic and plans 
to take up physical education at the 
University of Iowa. Leland, like 
Doris, has blue eyes and brown hair, 
and plans to go on to college now that 
he has graduated from the Lane, S. D.., 
high school. He is a muscular youth 
who, playing football and basketball, 
still found time for dramatics and is 
fond of swimming and riding. 

The only comment Dr. Allan Ray 
Dafoe (pronounced Day-foe) who de- 
livered the Dionne quintuplets, made 
when the five were born was “Gosh” 
as each one put in an appearance. 
This simple kindly country doctor 
whose sole practice consists almost 
entirely in attending births among the 
healthy French-Canadians came to the 
United States for a short visit—the 
first time he has been out of the wilds 
in 26 years. He was given an official 
welcome on arriving in New York and 
with a motorcycle cordon clearing a 
path for him went tearing along the 
streets of Manhattan to see the fulfill- 
ment of his dreams—a sight of the 
Statue of Liberty, the zoo and a nigh! 
club. This short, stocky medico held 
an audience of 3,000 spellbound in 
New York as he related the story of 
the remarkable births, and remarked 
after he had been to a night club he’d 
had a “swell time.” He flew to Wash- 
ington, met the President and talked 
about “babies—only babies,” then flew 
to Baltimore to meet some famous 
Johns Hopkins surgeons. Calm and 
coliected amid all the fuss made over 
his arrival, this country doctor who 
is paid $100 a month by the Canadian 
government and has an area of 400 
square miles to cover, was paid $25 
by Canada for his service to the 
Dionnes, and is mentioned as a prob- 
able recipient for the next Nobel prize 
for medicine. 

Shirley Temple may be one of 
America’s newest movie stars with a 
weekly pay envelope of $1,000, but in 
other ways she’s just like any other 
little girl of five. She gets a good 
spanking when she’s bad, and though 
she earns more money in a month 
than her father does in a year she’s 
far from being the boss of her mother, 
father and two older brothers. She 
never works longer than four hours 
a day, and must take a nap when her 
mother tells her to in the bungalow 
at the studio which is a combined play, 
dressing and school room. Shirley has 
learned much about acting and rare- 
ly makes a mistake. This child who 
worked for two years at a salary of 
$10 to $15 a day before rising to the 
big money class has a rope swing out- 
side her dressing room and this is one 
of her favorite toys. But she has the 
most fun when her mother who is 
paid $250 a week by the studio for tak- 
ing care of her wealthy daughter, takes 
Shirley for the day to a friend’s farm. 
Of course, she likes the animals the 
best, and of them all has an especial 
liking for a goose and some chickens. 

panthers Ni Cee tne A 

A detour is the longest distance be- 

tween two driven points. 
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302A State St.. Marshell. Mich. 
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LUCIDS 


Relief Agent—Now, if I give you 
this sack of flour will you promise me 
that you will not sell it and spend the 
money to go to the circus tonight? 

Unemployed—Oh, yes, I’ve already 
got enough money for the circus. 





Moomaw—They say the railroads 
are going to have several hundred mil- 
lions to spend. 

Gish—Say, but how my wife will 
envy them! 


Noggs—John Fullermush, the actor, 
I’m told, is sore on the movies. 

Boggs—Yes, They gave him a part 
and when he was able to see for him- 
self what a bum actor he was he de- 
cided to retire from the stage and go 
on the relief roll. 


Doctor—Your boy is all right. All 
he needs is a little soap and water 
three times a day. 

Anxious Mother—Before or after 
meals? 


Bobby—Say, Aunt Sue, what’s an 
heirloom? 

Aunt Sue—Why, it’s something that 
is handed down from father to son. 

Bobby—Well, that’s a funny name 
to call my pants. 


Cuthbert—Tomorrow night, Maud- 
ine, I intend to ask your father for his 
consent to our marriage. 

Maudine—Do! [I'll bring you flow- 
ers every day till you’re out again. 
You know, I’ve never seen the inside 
of a hospital. 


Fond Father—The man who marries 
my daughter will win a prize. 

Young Man—That’s a good idea. Is 
it a cash prize or just a cup or some- 
thing? 


Hooey—Did the candidate electrify 
his audience? 
Fuey—No, he only gassed it. 


Mrs. Nayber— You seem rather 
hoarse this morning, Mrs. Peck. 

Mrs. Peck—Yes, my husband came 
home very late last night. 


The government had called on the 
warden of a certain prison for a re- 
port of conditions in the institution. 
The warden went to one of the pris- 
oners and said: “You were sent here 


because you wrote such rosy descrip- 
tions of worthless mining stocks that 
millions of people bought them, were- 
n’t you?” 

The culprit rather proudly said that 
that was the case. 

“Then,” said the warden, “you’re the 


man to write this report. Make it 
flowery, and don’t bother about the 
facts.” 


“People laugh about wives buying 
cigars as presents for their husbands 
but I don’t have any trouble,” said 
Mrs. Blivvins. 

“How do you manage it—I would 
like to know?” said Mrs. Scollop. 

“Why,” answered Mrs. Blivvins, “I 
take one of his old stubs along and it’s 
a simple matter to find the right 
shade.” 





i Iddings—Ibe god uh frideful code id by 
ead. 

Kiddings—I’ve got one in my chest. 
Strange, isn’t it, how this changeable 
weather picks out our weakest spots? 


“Judge,” explained the arrested mo- 
torist, “I tried to warn the woman but 
my horn wouldn’t work.” 

“Then why didn’t you slow down in- 
stead of running over this woman?” 
inquired the judge. 

A light seemed to dawn on the mo- 
torist and he said: “That’s one on me. 
I never thought of that.” 


Teacher—Now, class, what do we 
mean by plural? 

Bright Pupil—By plural we mean 
it’s the same thing only more of it. 


Wife—Mercy! What’s the matter 
with your face, Jim? You look as if 
you'd been in a terrible accident. 

Jim—I thought I’d get shaved by a 
lady barber and a mouse ran over the 
floor. 


Eph Tolliver had been-sentenced to 
be hung and the sheriff said to him: 
“Now, Eph, I’m willing to grant your 
last request in the way of anything 
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you’re specially fond of for your las} 
meal, All you have to do is to name it.” 

“Ah’d like a big watermelon,” sai 
Eph, as his mouth watered from th 
very thought. 

The sheriff replied: “Why, man, you 
know very well that you’re to be hung 
in December and watermelons don’ 
come till next summer.” 

“That’s all right,” Eph broke in. “Ah 
kin wait.” 


Caller—So you have a little baby 
brother, have you, Joie Lou? Did you 
want it to be a boy? 

Joie Lou—No, I wanted it to be a 
girl but it came while I was at schoo). 


Caller—Dorothy Jane, is your moth- 
er home? 
Dorothy 
shopping. 
Caller—When will she return? 
Dorothy Jane (calling upstairs)— 
Mamma, what shall I say now? 


Jane—Mother has gone 


“Judge,” said the foreman of the 
jury, “this lady is suing this man for 
$1,000 for a kiss.” 

“Correct,” said the judge. “You 
gentlemen of the jury are to decide if 
it was worth it.” 

“That’s the point,” said the foreman. 
“Could the jury have a sample?” 


Shaw—And so you think a college 
education is a good thing for a boy? 

Pshaw—Yes. It fits him for some- 
thing in life. If he can’t catch on with 
a baseball team he may get a job as a 
professor, 


Shrimp—tThey say the giraffe is the 
only animal that is entirely dumb. It 
isn’t able to express itself by any 
sound whatever. 

Blowfish—That’s just as well. If it 
could speak it would talk over every- 
body’s head. 


The hotel clerk was growing impa- 
tient, as the prospect took so long to 
read the names on the register. “Just 
sign on that line, please,” said the 
clerk. 

The prospect was indignant and re- 
torted: “Young man, I’m too old a 
hand to sign anything without readin’ 
i 


Mrs. Chugwater had been told by a 
friend that a certain party had “wound 
up with rare eclat.” When Mr. Chug 
water came home that night his wif 
asked him to explain what “a-klah’ 
meant. 

“Why, you poor fish,” responded 
Mr, Chugwater, “didn’t you ever ea! 
a chocolate a-klah?” 


Bill—Would you object to a hus- 
band who smoked in the house? 

Bettina—yYes. But I intend to keep 
quiet about it until I get one. 


Goozlum—lI got the joke on my doc- 
tor. 

Chinch—I didn’t know anybody 
ever got a joke on a doctor. How 
was it? 

Goozlum—He put me on a very strict 
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AGENTS 

BOTH MEN AND WOMEN to segeesens, Pathfinder, 
part or full time. If experienced so state. Address 
the Pathfinder, Washington, D. C. 
BABY CHICKS 
2c PER CHICK sexing service. Le 
bred chicks. prices on early orders. 
log ree. Colonial Poultry Farms, Dept. 46, P 

Hill, oO. 


ng breeds pure- 
ata- 


CORRESPONDENCE COURSES 
CORRESPONDENCE COURSES AND BOOKS 
sold, rented, exchanged. Bargain Catal Pree. 
(Courses Bought). Lee Mountain, Pisgah. a. 
FILMS, PRINTING AND DEVELOPING 
FILMS DEVELOPED 5c PER ROLL; prints 3c each. 
Ask for Special Bargain List. noke Photo 
Pinishi. Company, 152 ll Avenue, Roanoke, Va. 


INSTRUCTION 


MEN-WOMEN, 18-50. $105-$175 month. Government 
Several Winter examinations expected. Par- 
Franklin Institute, Dept. M19, 


USED 


LE & FEMALE HELP WANTED 
EARN QUICK CASH raising mushrooms in cellar, 
shed, ae We buy crops. Guaranteed materials 
furnished. Easy, odorless method. Book Pree. United, 
3848-P20 Lincoln Ave., Chicago. 


MEDICAL 


eS 
RELIEF FROM ATHLETE’S FOOT, formula and di- 
rections, 25 cents. Sam Smith, Grundy Center, Iowa. 


NURSERY STOCK 


WE SELL on the Installment Plan. Best varieties. 

Peach Trees low as 5c; Grapevines 3c; Shrubs 10c; 

Evergreens 25c. 64 vege Catalog Free. Benton Coun- 
ty Nursery, Box 511, Rogers, Arkansas. 
OLD MONEY WANTED 


UP TO $300 PAID for dimes dated before 1895; Lib- 
erty Head Nickels $200; Pennies $25; Send 1l5c 
complete Catalog. Nationalcoin Company, Springfield, 
M husetts. 
PATENT ATTORNEYS 


PATENTS—Small ideas may have large commercial 
possibilities. Write immediately for information on 
how to proceed and ‘‘Record of Invention’’ form. De- 
lays are Sangeross in patent matters. Clarence A. 
O’Brien, 698-C Adams Building, Washington, D. C. 
PERSONAL 


SELL US YOUR OLD COINS: Up to $53.00 paid for 
Indian Head Pennies. To $2.00 for Lincoln pen- 
nies. Certain nickels $100.00. Other coins to $2500.00. 
Send 10c for buying catalog. Coin Collectors Club, 
MA-700 East 63rd, Chicago. 
WE BUY Lincoln Head Pennies. Will pay up to $2.00 
each if over ten years old. Indian Head pennies 
worth up to $51.00 each. Send 10c for Buying Cata- 
log: Continental Coin Co. Inc., HC-111 W. Jackson, 
EE 
LONELY HEARTS—Join our Club, the world’s great- 
est social extension bureau. Meet nice people; cor- 
respondents everywhere seeking ‘‘congenial mates.’’ 
Photos, descriptions free. Standard, Box 607, Grays- 


lake, Til. 


LONESOME?—Confidential introductions by letter; 
nationwide service for refined 
select service. Sealed ticulars free. Evan Moore, 
Box 988, Jacksonville, Florida. 
LONESOME? Hundreds wish correspondence, mar- 
riage. Many state they are worth $10,000.00 to 
$100,600.00. Descriptions free. Write, Box 370, St. 
Louis, Mo. 
LONESOME? Free list of descriptions, people wish- 
ing correspondence, marriage. Many wealthy. 
Write, Box 6, Pekin, Illinois. 
INESOME? Book of Photos and descriptions Free. 
Many wealthy. Write The Exchange, B-3827 Main, 
City, Mo. ‘ 
GET ACQUAINTED CLUB—Established, Reliable. 
Members everywhere. (Many wealthy). If Jonely, 
write Box 1251, Denver, Colo. 
Join select club. 
pe, Box 18, 


Refined members 
Ridgewood, 


MARRIAGEABLE CORRESPONDENTS continuously. 
Only 25c. Individual service. State wishes. John 
odson, Sturgeon Bay, Wisconsin. a 

ESCAPE FROM YOUR LONELY EXISTENCE! “Dis- 
tinetive Individualized Service.’’ Information (seal- 

ed). Box 128-PF, Tiffin, Ohio. a 

PRETTY GIRL, ROMANTIC, WITH MONEY, craves 
friendship. Please write today. S-Club 39, Ox- 

ford, Pla. 

LONESOME JEWISH FOLKS, join reliable club. Re- 
fined members everywhere. Box 18, Ridgewood, 

Brooklyn, N. Y. 





SERVICE 
PACTS ABOUT SONGWRITING, Book $1.00 postpaid 
full information. 20th Century Publications, 73 
Myrtle St., Boston. 
WANTED: Original poems, songs. MMM Publishers, 
Dept. P., Studio Bldg., Portland, Ore. 


in CIVIL WAR. J.E.C.’S Pile 
Remedy used during Civil War gave 
best relief to suffering soldiers. You 
can get relief too, if you try it. Case 
of Piles 20 yrs. thoroughly wolves 


at once. ‘or it today. 
Laboratories, 1053 Grant St., Buffalc, N. Y. 


KIDNEY-STONES, BLADDER-STONES, 
Do not suffer or operate until you have 
a tried Odell tablets. Wonderful results, 
Price $3.00. 


ODELL, ALLEGHANY, VA. 
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diet, but he said I could eat all the 
spinach I wanted to. He didn’t know 
that I love spinach or he would prob- 
ably have told me to live on turnips, 
which I hate. 


Hubby—I’m half dead with this in- 
fernal cold. 

Wifey—Don’t you suppose I could 
collect half your insurance money, 
dear? 


Professor (to freshman entering 
class late)—When were you born? 

Freshman—On April 2nd. 

Professor—Being a little late must 
be a habit with you. 


A Washington girl went into a music 
store and inquired of the clerk: “Do 
you know if you have any ‘Yes, We 
Have No Bananas’ ”? 

The clerk replied: “Yes, I know we 
have no ‘Yes, We Have No Bananas.’ ” 


Tommy—Mother, I got a chance to 
sell our dog for a dollar. 
Mother—Why, we paid $2 for him 
a year ago. 
Tommy—lI know it, but we’ve had a 
year’s wear out of him, ain’t we? 
_—_ eS 


A REAL LIFE ROMANCE 


Holding the beautiful girl close to 
him, he gazed into the unfathomable 
depths of her gazelle-like eyes. Anx- 
iety and concern were expressed in 
every line of her face, which had that 
touch of youth that needs no make-up. 
She gazed into his face as if she dread- 
ed what he was about to say, and as 
though she meant to read his very 
soul, A sigh escaped her lips from 
time to time and she breathed as if 
she was swept by some inner emotion. 
For many minutes thus they sat— 
neither speaking, each gazing into the 
other’s face. 

“Yes,” said the oculist at last, “one 
eye is seriously affected and if it is 
not treated it will develop a decided 
squint.” 

——____-. >. ———___ 
MYSTERIOUS TOWERS 


The high, mysterious steel towers 
which appear as if by magic in remote 
spots of the country and excite the 
circulation of stories touching on near- 
ly everything from buried treasure 
to oil wells, become quite common- 
place when you know what they are. 
The speed with which they are erect- 
ed and taken down does, however, re- 
main rather mysterious. To erect a 
100-foot tower which in reality is two 
towers, one inside the other, in two 
hours and a half seems impossible. But 
it is done and is explained simply by 
the efficiency of a well-trained crew. 
The United States Coast and Geodetic 
survey is responsible for the appear- 
ance of the towers. These structures 
are part of that bureau’s tools and 
they have their sole usefulness in mak- 
ing it possible to sight distant points. 
The federal surveyors have a big job 
before them in mapping the entire 
United States and the towers have 
been a great aid. 
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END SUFFERING WITHOUT SURGERY 


Don’t continue to suffer needless agony and torture with 
burning, bleeding, itching or protruding Piles. Former 
sufferers report wonderful soothing relief with first ap- 
plication of May’s Pile Ointment. 25 years of success 
treating piles, many long standing cases. George E. 
ays “I suffered 25 years with bleeding, protruding 

iles. First treatment of May's Ointment ym 

ave 


8. 
ocdian. Third treatment reduced or entirely. 
never seen anything like it in my life’’. 

DON’T SEND ONE PENNY 
If you have Piles and have tried everything without re- 
lief, by all means send for Free treatment of May’s 
wonderful Pile Ointment today. 


5. 5. MAY CO., Dept. 103, 25 £. Jackson Bivd., CHICAGO, ILL, 





—when you know the secrets of dice, cards, 
and games of chance. Amazing SECRET 


exposes cheating and trick- 
ery. Worth its weight in gold, Send a 





“-SAVE-HALF- 
Good Stories 
one address. No change or substitution in the maga- 
PICTURE PUZZLE 
Onl 
for yours today. PATHFINDER. WASHINGTON. D. C. 
doctors. 
PROSTEX COMPANY, Dept. 1-2 Miami, Oklahema. 


Quarter for your copy TODAY. 
H. C. EVANS CO., 
1528 W. Adams, Dep. PA-8, CHICAGO 
SPECIAL CLUB NO. 908 ONLY 
Woman's World 
Heusehold Magazine oe 
Illustrated Mechanics 50 
Gentlewoman Magazine 
Mother’s Home Life 
The Pathfinder You Save $1.50 
Each magazine for one full year and all must go to 
zines in this club permitted. We can guarantee this 
low price for 30 DAYS ONLY. 
THE PATHFINDER, WASHINGTON, D. C. 
We will send any friend of the Pathfinder, tne most 
eg and entertaining Jig-Picture Puzzle we have 
seen, in four colors, 200 pieces, size 10x14 inches as- 
sembled, for 10c, coin or stamps. a few left, ask 
Prostate gland acute or chronic, rheumatism, kidney 
and bladder sufferers send for free trial package, 
amazing results. Endorsed b 
WANTED @ INEXPERIENCED & EXPERIENCED © 
for INSTITUTIONS & HOSPITALS 
i Positions Everywhere. Write 
Noni Eee eee Ta0 Wi. auth Ste Now York 
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Answer Quick ! 






Here’s alot of cash for someone. Would you like to have it? We are 
going to pay over $5,000.00 in big cash prizes. Can you find ten of the hid- 
aces in the picture? Look ersty and mark the faces you find. Then 

i receive to win 


fill in the cou mail quick, and wil nity as 
muchas Some ane, qaaloe 3 ou, will receive a new Buick Sedan 
and if prompt, $1,250.00 cash extra or, if all cash is preferred, $2,250.00. 


Surely you would like to have this magnificent 
could do with all this money at one time. It 


Send 
Fae | 


ize. Think what you 
come in pretty handy 


No Money — 


Study the picture of the country road and see if zou 
can find ten of the hidden faces. Sharp eyes may find 
them. Some of them look straight at you, some are up- 
side down, others are sidewise. k for them in the 
clouds, tree, around the dog’s legs, in the bushes, etc. It 
is not as easy as some people may thin Dont give up 


—keep looking and you may find them. 


Proof That Prizes are Paid 


Thousands of dollars have already been awarded to 
many happy gre winners by Paramount Products, Inc. 
Mrs. Sophie Griesser, of Penn. won Mrs. Georgia 
A. Johns, of Geor, won . Giebink, of 
Michigan, won and Edna Mahoney, of Illinois, 
won 00. Scores of others have won big cash prizes. 

|, now thousands of dollars more, to be paid to 

prize winners, Think of it! If first prize winner (and 

comet you or if you pre- 
er, Buick 8 Sedan and $1,250.00 cash. 

This company is reliable. We belong to the Chamber 
of Commerce of Des Moines. We bank at one of the 
largest banks in the state of lowa,—the Central National 
Bank. The money to pay all of the prizes is already on 
special deposit for purpose. When you send in the 
coupon we will send you a picture of prize checks re- 
cently cashed by many happy winners. 

You cannot lose anything. Send in this coupon and 





we will give you the opportunity to win the $2,250.00 

First Grand Prize. Don’t put it off until tomorrow. It 

may be too late. - Now! 
Remember, send not one penny with your answer. you do now Is to 


find ten faces if you can and mail the coupon. Send answer right away. 


PRIZE MONEY NOW IN BANK 


The money to pay every prize is on de- 
sit in the big, Des Moines bank. 
hree prominent Des Moines businessmen 

will see that the prizes are awarded honestly 

and promptly. Get your share of the $5,000.00 
in cash prizes, besides thousands of dollars in 


For 


PROMPTNESS 
ie By 2th 


special cash rewards. Over 100 prizes in all. 
Hurry! Just mark the faces you find and 
- send with the coupon right away. This gives 
u the opportunity to win $2,250.00 First 
Prize. _—— wins. oh ro. 
ail your answer qui Don le 
it today. 





PARAMOUNT PRODU inc. 
Dept. 1204A Dee Packnee lowa 


“BELOW? 


Get the Opportunity to... 


Win'd 250% 


or Buick Sedan and *1,250°° Cash! 





| 





right now, wouldn’t it? We want to have the oppor- 
tunity to share in this dis of money. This is our unique 
way of advertising. Besides the First Grand Prize of $2,250.00 including | 
romptness, there are 100 other big, grand prizes. The Second Grand Pri: 
E a Silene Chevrolet Master 6 Sedan or $750.00 cash, Third Grand Priz 
is DeLuxe Ford V-8 Sedan or cash. Fourth Grand Prize is, $150.00 | 
cash and many others. Thousands of dollars in special cash rewards | 
| 
| 


Mail your answer on the coupon today: 
Just Mail Coupon 
You will receive the Buick 8 Sedan and if prompt, $1,250.00 cash extra, 


or if all cash is preferred, you get $2,250.00, if you win first prize according 
to the plan which the answer will brin 


Oh boy! what you could do with $2,250.00 cash all at one time. Think 
of the joy of having the money to provide the better things of life. Nev 
clothes, ture, bills paid, a new home, education, travel, etc. Nothing 


hard to do now. But act quick. i 
Hurry—mark the faces find. Just mail the coupon if you can find 

ten hidden faces. This gives you the oppor egaity to win the $2,250. 

Send your answer quick. Don’t delay. i your answer today. 
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COUPON— Dept. 1204A 7 foun= ____faces. 
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